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IN THE LIGHT OF QUALITY 


The shining, sun-bleached fibres of cotton and those 
of flax are two of the most useful known to man. One 
of their chief uses is in the making of paper; paper of 
enduring, time-tested quality; paper of natural clarity 
and uniform texture. It is from these materials that 
paper has been made since the art of its manufacture 
was introduced into the western world. 


With the skill and experience of 144 years of paper 
CRANE’S FINE PAPERS e 





making, Crane converts cotton and linen fibres into 
papers for many uses: business, personal and social 
correspondence; currency, bonds and stock certificates; 
deeds, documents and insurance policies; and the Wer 
Bonds we now buy that the war may be speedily won. 

Making paper of cotton and linen fibres only, the 
Crane watermark is your unfailing guide to enduring 
quality; to papers that will serve you with distinction 
today — carry forward your words and records into 
the years ahead. 


IN DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS SINCE 1801 
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On the east bank of the Hudson River, 
in Westchester County, N. Y., Yonkers 
overlooks the towering Palisades. 

Adrian van der Donck, lawyer and his- 
torian, acquired in 1646 from the Dutch 
West India Company, the land on which 
the city is built. Near the mouth of Nep- 
perhan Creek (now known as Saw Mill 
River) he built a sawmill and settlement 
camp called De Jonkheer’s Land, from 
which Yonkers derived its name. 

After the land passed into the hands of 
Frederick Philipse, this patroon in 1682 
built for his son the Philipse Manorhall 
which is considered a masterpiece of Co- 
lonial architecture. Yonkers secured this 
building in 1867 and used it as a city hall 
from 1872 until 1908 when New York 
State bought it and converted it into a 
State museum. 

Yonkers, with a 1940 population of 
142,598, had 114 manufacturing estab- 
lishments in 1939, producing goods valued 
at $50,991,994. The 1939 retail sales of 
1,952 stores totalled $55,232,000; the 772 
service establishments had receipts of 
$5,238,000; and 116 wholesalers had sales 
amounting to $32,285,000. 

The local industries include sugar re- 
fineries, foundries, and machine shops as 
well as manufacture of carpets, elevators, 
wire and cable, chemicals, garments, 
dental supplies, and commercial alcohol. 

The cover print, depicting Yonkers in 
the 1850's, was obtained from the Hudson 
River Museum at Yonkers. 








LOW-VOLTAGE 


~ RECTIFIER MEETS 
1 YOUR REQUIREMENTS 


BEST? 


G.E. Builds the Three Types 
Most Generally Used 


G.E. builds copper-oxide, selenium and 
Tungar rectifiers for practically all d-c 
applications. Operating conditions and 
desired results determine which type will 
give the most economical, most efficient 
and most satisfactory performance. 

When selecting a rectifier, life ex- 
pectancy, weight, size and initial cost 
should all be considered. G-E copper- 
oxide rectifiers are known everywhere 
for their rugged construction and virtually 
unlimited life. Users find the G-E selenium 
rectifier excellent in applications where 
space is a problem and weight must be 
held to a minimum. Where other prob- 
lems are determining factors affecting 
selection, the ever-dependable G-E Tungar 
‘bulb is hard to beat. 

These three are all tops in quality and 
leaders in their field. If you need help in 
selecting the one best suited for your 
particular job, let G-E engineers assist 
you. Whether they recommend copper- 
oxide, selenium or Tungar, you can be 
sure their selection is impartial because 


G.E. and only G.E. offers all three. 





SELENIUM 





For detailed information, write to Section 
A655-139, Appliance and Merchandise 
Dept, General Electric Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 





TUNGAR 


BUY WAR BONDS AND KEEP THEM 


GENERAL {% ELECTRIC 
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PLASTICS 


RVELS FROM 
THE MAGIC PINE 










SYNTHETIC 
RUBBER 






NAVAL STORES PRINTING INKS 


In the rugged, ungainly features of the southern 
yellow pine tree there is little to suggest romance 
or magic. Yet, for all its crude, unpromising exte- 
rior, this tree is the source of countless and varied 
useful products. In the inspired hands of modern 
scientists, it is indeed a magic tree. 


The Glidden Company, originally a paint manufac- 
turer, entered the pine products field to control raw 
materials for its paints and varnishes as a means 
of assuring uniform product quality. Expanding 
operations for full utilization of these raw mate- 
rials has made Glidden the nation’s foremost 
producer of pine products, supplying huge quan- 
tities of basic materials to the plastics, synthetic 
rubber, soap, chemical and paint industries. 


This functional diversification has spurred Glidden’s 
growth from a single varnish plant to leadership 
in many varied fields including foods, chemicals, 
metals, edible and medicinal oils, soybean prod- 
ucts and derivatives. It has created a great diversified 
industrial team of 36 units, operating from coast to 
coast ... with net sales exceeding $110,000,000 a year. 


Another basic Glidden policy is constant, intensive 
research. These twin policies of functional diver- 
sification and researoh have made the Glidden name 
On any product your assurance of pacemaking 
quality and dependability. 


THE GLIDDEN COMPANY e Cleveland 2, Ohio 
*Trademark Registered 








Some of GLIDDEN’S 
Diversified Products: 


Soybean F roducts. “* Alpha” Protein* eee 
Gamma Protein, Lecithin, Soya Meal, Flour 
and Flakes, Poultry and Livestock Feeds. 


Paints.SPRED, Jap-A-Lac, Ripolin Enamel, 
Spray-Day-Lite, Aviation Finishes, 
House Paint . . . Gliddenspar 


Chemicais and Pigments . . . Titanium 
Litharge, Red Lead, Euston White Lead, 
Cuprous Oxide, Micalith-G, Dry Colors. 

Metais and Minerals . . . Powdered Iron, 


Copper, Lead and Tin; Wilkes Type Metal; 
Battery Grid Metal. 


Naval Stores ...Tars, Rosins, Turpentine, 
Solvents, Synthetic Rubber Compounds, 
Compounds for Plastics. 





. GLIDDEN 


A DIVERSIFIED INDUSTRIAL TEAM 
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“WORK HORSES 
FOR SALE 


‘60 EACH OR LESS! =} 
- (In quantities of 180 or more) il 






> If you want low-cost, high de 


work horse power...you want 
ENTERPRISE Turbocharged power! 











AYBE you operate a fleet of fish- 
ing boats. Or perhaps you're 
the director of a public utility dis- 
trict. Or it just might happen that 
among your other prized assets is a 
large food-packing plant. At any rate, 
let's suppose you're interested in 
power. Dependable, low-cost power. 
We think you'll be interested in 
Enterprise Turbocharged power. 
Enterprise Diesel engines give 
you greater power in less space, at 
smaller cost... because Enterprise 
Turbocharging harnesses the terrific 


Marine Direct-Reversible Engines... 


energy of previously-wasted exhaust 
gases. Enterprise Turbocharging 
gives you more power per gallon of 
fuel... more power per cylinder... 
more power with less weight. 

The U.S. Navy, the Maritime Com- 
mission, and hundreds of other Enter- 
prise customers have discovered 
that Enterprise Turbocharging, 
means power plus. For a clear, in- 
teresting explanation of Enterprise 
Turbocharging, and how it can 
help you, write today for our free 
booklet. Address Department S -3, 


Stationary and Gas Engines 








SINCE 18686 


_ ENTERPRISE ENGINE « FOUNDRY co. 


18th & FLORIDA STREETS Gag SAM FRANCISCO, CALIF. U.S.A 
PROCESS; 


Cable Address uray “Enterfound” 
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the W many people will want 


jobs after the war is over? This ques- 
tion ts basic in the much discussed esti- 
mates of economic activity necessary for 
post-war national prosperity. The vart- 
ous 1950 labor force figures used by 
different authorities depend upon as- 
sumptions and points of view. Here 
these are reviewed and compared; the 
forces and developments that will af- 
fect the size of the future labor force 
are noted and examined. 





BRASS FOUNDRY FURNACE, ELKHART, IND.——FRINK PHOTOGRAPH FROM MONKMEYER 


GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT PROJECTIONS 
FOR FULL EMPLOYMENT 


IIL Measuring the Labor Force in 1950 


HE various estimates of post-war 
Gross National Product’ are not 
forecasts but goals—measures of levels 
pot national activity which the estima- 
| tors believe would satisfy the require- 
ments of “full employment.” There- 
}fore, there is a direct relationship 
"between the estimated number of 
-Workers available in 1950 and the gross 


— 
Se See George, Edwin B., “‘Gross National Product Projec- 
Yons for Full Employment—II. Contrasting Estimate: 
Range and Reasons,’ Dun’s Review, May 1045. 
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EDWIN B. GEORGE 


Economist, Dun & BrapstREET, INc. 
Associate Editor, Dun’s REVIEW 


national product. The experts have 
come up with a difference of some 4 
million workers in their estimates of 
the size of the effective 1950 labor force. 
For gross national product, this makes 
a difference of as much as 13 or 14 bil- 
lion dollars. 

The labor force does not mean the 
number of civilian jobs that will have 
to be provided. Abbreviating the def- 
inition used by the Bureau of the 


| i gee eee u. Noe 


Census, it consists of persons who had 
jobs (including members of the Armed 
Forces) or were seeking work. Even 
under the best of circumstances, there 
will always be more members of the 
labor force than the number actually 
employed, because of what is called 
labor float or frictional unemployment 
—workers who are unemployed be- 
cause of illness, pauses between jobs, 
shifts from one job to another, chronic 
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absenteeism, or technological adjust- 
ments of the briefer sort. 

To estimate the labor force for any 
given year should not be so difficult. 
After all, there is the United States 
Census itself. Good old rock, the Cen- 
sus—a solid point of departure in this 
swamp of unstable statistics. The 
Census knows all about us. Although 
the Census of 1940 included labor force 
figures, the Bureau of the Census has 
given them further analysis and has 
fixed the labor force as of the last week 
in March 1940 at 53,299,000 persons.” 

These figures differ from those pre- 
sented in most of the Sixteenth Census 
reports, in that they include adjust- 
ments for persons whose employment 
status was not reported and for the 
public emergency workers whose em- 
ployment status was improperly re- 
turned in the Census and in that they 
exclude persons in the NYA Student 
Work program. To obtain a figure 
representing the average labor force for 
the year, the end of March data of the 
census must be adjusted. A rough al- 
lowance of 1,000,000 is made for sea- 
sonal employment, particularly the 
Summer employment of school children 
and seasonal agricultural workers 
neither of which would appear in 
March figures. The secular increase 
for the year is estimated by the Bureau 
of the Census at about 600,000; as one- 
fourth of this number is already in- 
cluded because of the count date, only 
one-fourth more—or 150,000—must be 
added to adjust for secular increase. 

One further adjustment is needed, 
which while really a change in defini- 
tion eliminates the necessity of guessing 
at how much of the 1950 military es- 
tablishment will be beyond the conti- 
nental borders. This figure is estimated 
at 150,000 persons. The total of these 
three items—1,300,000 persons—is 
added to the official census figure, giv- 
ing an adjusted figure of 54,600,000 
persons as the average labor force for 
the year.® 

The use of the Census benchmark 
faces one challenge which is not statis- 
tical but sociological, economic, and 


2U. S. Bureau ‘of the Census, “‘Normal Growth of the 
Labor Force in the United States: 1940 to 1950,’’ (prepared 
by John D. Durand), Mimeographed series p. 44, No. 12, 
June 12, 1944. 

3 The only other original data is provided by a monthly 
poll of the labor force begun under WPA auspices late in 
1939, and which utilizes sampling techniques similar te 
those of the various opinion polls. The poll data covers 
the civilian labor force only. After adjusting the April 
1940 poll figure for seasonal and secular trends and for 
members of the regular military establishment, the total 
comes to 54,600,000, the same as the adjusted census count. 
The sampling count for the April poll was started with the 
population census count in the last week in March, but ex- 
tended several days into April. Thus it is designated as 
the April figure, but is virtually equivalent to the last week 
in March. 
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psychological. Is it proper to use labor 
force figures for 1940, a year with over 
7,000,000 unemployed as a basis for es- 
timating the glorious year of 1950 with 
its assumed full employment? Does the 
number at work and seeking work vary 
with general business conditions? Wii. 
prosperity attract marginal workers 
into the labor force or will it release 
marginal workers from the necessity of 
providing income? 

The first supposition is major with 
a number of the projectors, and they 
develop their case along the following 
lines. If times are good and help is 
wanted from somewhere it usually ap- 
pears. Prosperity and the prospect of 
fairly good wages will draw out men 
and women who otherwise would put 
other considerations first. A good 
many people who would not even stand 
up to be counted in a poor year, either 
because of discouragement or prefer- 
ence for other modes of living at the 
prevailing wage rates, might come very 
much alive in the bracing atmosphere 
of general prosperity. If a lot were 
being paid for a little most everyone 
would be in the labor force unless he 
were terribly allergic to green. Our 
national goal is not merely full em- 
ployment but also maximum produc- 
tion, and according to the aggressive 
school we want to count everyone who 
can make a contribution and can be 


lured into action. 


Tends to Withdraw Workers 


The second supposition concerning 
these imponderable looks exactly in the 
opposite direction. Many workers 
work not from choice, but from neces- 
sity. Consequently, good wages for the 

“head of the family, or the inducement 
to matrimony which such wages offer, 
take women out of the labor market 
instead of into it. To a lesser extent, 
for reasons satisfactory to themselves 
in each case, this may be true even of 
the young, and of the old, and of the 
less eager types of marginal workers. 
If potential “goals” are to be helpful 
and not merely disturbing they must 
be sensible. 

Each supposition has its counteract- 
ing argument. The second group asks 
the first why it is necessary to include 
these marginal workers in full employ- 
ment requirements—these persons who 
lead fairly contented lives in the home, 
on the farm, or in the pool.room, and 
are washed into the labor force only 
when prosperity brims over. In effect, 
some of them wait for prosperity to 
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1941 


1 Includes Federal, State, and local Govern- 
ment, including Federal war agencies, but ex- 
cluding Navy Yards and manufacturing 
arsenals. 

2 Includes tobacco, paper and allied prod- 
ucts, printing, publishing, lumber, furniture, 
finished lumber products, stone, clay and glass 
industries, food, textiles, apparel, leather, and 
parts of chemical and miscellaneous manufac- 
turing. 

3 Includes all metal using industries, rubber 
industries, and selected chemical industries 
and manufacturing arsenals and Navy Yards. 

£ Includes construction, mining, and other. 
The other designation embraces the difference 
between the census estimate of total non-agri- 
cultural employment and the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics’ estimate of empioyees in non-agri- 
cultural establishments. This takes in self- | 
employed, proprietors, domestic servants, and | 
unpaid family workers. 

The data for agricultural workers and non- 
employment is from the Monthly Report on the 
Labor Force, Bureau of the Census. The data 
on components of the non-agricultural em- 
ployment is from the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics and is preliminary for 1944. j 
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come up to them instead of helping to 
make it. Need optional workers be 
solemnized into a national responsi- 
bility, and should an initially staggering 
“full employment” goal for business be 
pushed even higher to allow them to 
enjoy a pleasant ride which they would 
not otherwise care to take? 

In reply, they are bluntly informed 
that the pre-war labor force as custom- 
arily computed already understates the 
number of those desiring work. The 
main reason for their non-appearance 
was disheartenment, not choice. Given 
a decent opportunity they would be in 
there pitching. Employment would 
not be really “full” unless the eager 
and willing fringe were included at 
appropriate remuneration. 


It is not hard to believe that both 


premises have truth in them. In 1940 , 


the Social Science Research Council is- 
sued a study by Dr. W. S. Woytinsky 
(“Additional Workers and the Volume 
of Unemployment in the Depression”) 
which suggests that “additional” and 
doubtless different job-seekers are 
drawn into the market in both depres- 
sion and prosperity. 

Two of the experts may be quoted in 
connection with the general problem. 
Dr. Jacob L. Mosak,* whose labor force 
estimate of 62.8 million is the highest 
given for 1950, reaches that figure in 
part because he believes that the 
number of middle aged workers in 
1940, as recorded by the Census, was 
abnormally. low because of the pre- 
vious disheartening decade of depres- 
sion. Because of this fact, he finally 


*Mosak, Jacob L. ‘‘Forecasting Postwar Demand,”’ Eco- 


nometrica, January 1945. 


CUSHING PHOTOGRAPH 


decided to strike out directly from the 
state of affairs as found in 1944 and 
estimated changes which he thought 
likely to occur by 1950. 

Dr. Rufus S. Tucker’ feels that most 
of the labor force estimates are exag- 
gerated. According to his reckoning 
they assume a larger proportion of the 
adult population working or seeking 
work “than this country has known 
since 1920,” in the face of acknowl- 
edged trends towards longer schooling 
and earlier retirement. It is Dr. 
Tucker’s most earnestly made point 
that the ranks of “labor” are swelled 
unnaturally by depression rather than 
by prosperity. Dr. Tucker stresses ne- 


cessity. 
Conflicting Philosophies 


The two philosophies clash head on 
in Dr. Tucker’s belief that the Census 
overstates the “norma!” labor force of 
1940—he calls it an abnormal depres- 
sion labor force—and his opponents’ 
assumption that the cheerful days being 
planned for 1950 will give new heart 
to men and women who had been 
driven from the hiring halls by sheer 
discouragement. 

Dr. Tucker in effect builds our eco- 
nomic life around “logical supporters,” 
contending that many young people 
and women work and seek work only 
when their adult male relatives cannot 
get jobs. As one illustration, he cites 
Bureau of the Census studies of the 
monthly labor force as showing that 
the number of women therein in April 





5 Tucker, Rufus S. ‘‘Projections of National Income,”’ 
The Conference Board Business Record, December 1944— 


January 1945. 


1941 was actually smaller than in April 
1940. He regards the decline as occur- 
ring not despite, but because of im- 
proved conditions. (Of interest, this 
decline was reversed in the figure for 
May 1941, and in subsequent months; 
the war influence clouds any analysis.) 
He further notes that “as late as 1942 
the number of women between 20 and 
35 actually in the labor force was below 
the officially estimated normal on ac- 
count of high war employment and 
high wages for men, and high mar- 
riage and birth rates.” 

Dr. Clarence D. Long® suggests an- 
other consideration here. “It is more 
likely, however, that in the early period 
of the Selective Service Act, the threat 
to draft husbands caused more women 
to leave, or refrain from entering, the 
labor force in order to establish a de- 
pendency case for deferment.” 

On this controversy, with its occa- 
sional displays of heat, Long dashes a 
substantial quantity of cold water. His 
examination of the available data leads 
to the conclusion that “the prosperity 
to be in the productive labor force is 
rather insensitive to economic fluctua- 
tions. That this is so is shown by the 
Census experience, and, when effects 
of the draft are eliminated, by the 
monthly poll experience also. . . . The 
outstanding reaction characteristic of 
the labor force is its stability of size 
relative to the population.” One Cen- 
sus study also has some bearing on the 
problem, by showing that in 1940, there 

(Continued on page 36) 





®**The Labor Force in War Time America,’’ Occasional 
Paper No. 14, National Bureau of Economic Research, 
March 1944. 
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POST-WAR PLANS OF BUSINESS; 


(ff 






A Summary of a Dun & Brapstreet Research Project 
Prepared by the Marketing and Research Service 


—_—_ men, economists, 


soldiers, clerymen, housewives—every- 
one are looking forward to a “new 
and better world” after the war ends. 
This hopeful, youthful attitude prevails 
despite the widespread destruction and 
dislocation brought about by the war. 
The disruption of normal activities has 
been so complete and so extended that 
it is natural to regard the post-war 
period as affording an opportunity for 
a fresh start. 

It has, however, occurred to at least 
one historian* to ask himself and others 
the question “How new will the better 





* Carl L. Becker, How New Will the Better World Be?, 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1944. 
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world be?” The general answer he 
found might be phrased colloquially 
“Not so new as you’d think.” In most 
respects, obviously, the post-war world 
will be pretty much like the pre-war 
world—especially here in the United 
States. One of the objectives of the 
war is to maintain the things and sys- 
tems we cherish and believe in. But 
there will be changes, lots of them. 

An idea of the amount of change in 
prospect for business is important as a 
guide to improvement and expansion 
of services. One way of judging the 
amount and nature of coming business 
changes is by finding out what business 
men are thinking on the subject. It 
is, of course, true that all the changes 
planned may not materialize after the 
war. It is also true that all who say 


2.38 5¥ 5.849 





they have post-war plans may not have 
the follow-through and fortitude to 
ripen those plans. Nevertheless the 
current attitudes of business men do 
affect the situation and the prospects of 
business and thus have an important 
effect upon the plans of others. 

To secure a rough idea of the amount 
of ferment of this type working in 
American business, Dun & BRADSTREET, 
Inc., conducted a business poll on pros- 
pective post-war changes in merchan- 
dising. 

By means of the questionnaire, the 
agency asked about 170,000 business 
concerns, mostly manufacturers and 
wholesalers, the following questions: 

“Are you planning to: 

“1, Manufacture or wholesale 
new products or lines? 
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“3. Sell new classes of customers? 

“2. Expand or contract your sales 
territory? ; 

“4. Use new methods or channels 
of distribution? 

“Do you contemplate any other 
fundamental change in the operation of 
your business?” 

More than 27,000 of the question- 
naires were returned, a response of 
better than 15 per cent. Of these some- 
thing over 22,000 were usable returns 
from manufacturers and wholesalers. 

In any such survey where responses 
depend entirely on voluntary action, 
they are likely to come principally from 
the more progressive and aggressive 
concerns. As a consequence, the 
amount of change indicated for any 
given line or for business as a whole 
probably exceeds by an undeterminable 
amount the typical amount of change 
in that line or in business as a whole. 


Replies Summarized 


The replies received are summarized 
in the two tables on page 15. They 
indicate that the changes most com- 
monly planned by business men relate 
to the expansion of sales territories and 
the addition of new lines or new pro- 
ducts. A smaller proportion (about 
one in three) of the concerns expect to 
seek new classes of customers; and still 
fewer (one in every four) envisage 
changes in methods or channels of 
distribution. Only about one manu- 
facturer in every eight, and one whole- 
saler in every six plans other funda- 
mental changes. This last is not so 
surprising as it seems when first 
compared with the other percentages. 
Any higher affirmative response on 
fundamental changes (which are not 
to be taken lightly) would probably 
have indicated a tendency to answer 
carelessly. 

Wholesalers appear, from their re- 
plies to the questions, to be more in- 
clined than manufacturers to modify 
their merchandising policies and prac- 
tices after the war (compare tables 1 
and 2). Doubtless this results from the 
fact that wholesaling itself is a mer- 
chandising operation whereas mer- 
chandising is only a part of the job 
of the manufacturer. Another possible 
explanation may lie in the fact that 
wholesaling is in a greater state of flux 
than manufacturing and therefore has 
a keener awareness of change and more 
will to meet change. Another indica- 
tion of the greater flexibility of whole- 
salers is found in the startling uniform- 
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ity of responses among the several size 


groups. Even the smailest wholesalers 
are apparently prepared to make many 
adjustments in the years that lie ahead. 

Among manufacturers, more of the 
extremely large concerns—those whose 
estimated net worth exceeds $1,000,000 
—expect to make changes than is true 
of the smaller producers. It has been 
suggested that this is because the large 
concerns already make many products 
and are continually adding new lines. 
The fact that almost half of them plan 
to manufacture new products after the 
war represents, it is pointed out, no 
particular change for them. It is 
merely normal procedure. An equal 
proportion of them would probably 
have introduced new products if there 
had been no war. 

This multi-product explanation does 
not, however, account for the fact that 
more of the largest concerns also plan 
to sell to new classes of customers, ex- 
pand their sales territories, and use 
new methods or channels of distribu- 
tion. These plans are understandable, 
however, if one remembers that, in 
most of the extremely large concerns, 
he ingenuity and ability which brought 
them to their present size are probably 
continuing traits which affect future 
policy and planning. 

Among the smallest manufacturers— 
with estimated net worth of less than 
$20,000—the percentage which plan to 
sell new classes of customers, use new 
methods or channels of distribution, 
and expand sales territories is larger 





than in the two size groups immedi- 
ately above them. One can only sur- 
raise the reasons. The explanation may 
be merely the obvious one that a small 
net worth is indicative of a sales volume 
inadequate to support a reasonable re- 
turn to the owners or managers. 

The fact that about half ot the con- 
cerns in both manufacturing and 
wholesaling expect to expand their sales 
territories is a clear indication of the 
increased competition to be expected 
after the war. The proportion of con- 
cerns which expect to contract their 
territories is negligible; indeed it would 
seem at first glance surprising that there 
are any such. On further reflection, 
however, one wonders whether sufh- 
cient consideration has been given by 
business men to the findings of the 
U. S. Department of Commerce and 
others that most companies can increase 
their net profits by limiting their sales 
activities to fields which can be covered 
efficiently instead of continually aspir- 
ing to bigness. 


Anticipate Many New Products 


Among manufacturing groups, the 
automobile, chemical, electrical ma- 
chinery, machinery, rubber, and trans- 
portation equipment industries are 
those in which changes in lines, cus- 


tomers, sales territories, and methods 
of distribution are most widely ex- 


. pected (see table 1). These are all in- 


dustries in which large companies pre- 


cominate, each manufacturing many 
products and each constantly experi- 
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menting with new products and new 
applications of existing products, 
There are, however, as has previously 
been suggested, other explanations of 
plans for new products. 

In the automobile industry, for in- 
stance, there is some question whether 
the disposition toward change indicates 
an unsuspected vitality in an industry 
now regarded by most as mature, or 
the realization that further progress 
with existing products is limited; that 
new lines must be found if the industry 
is to make anything like the long-term 
progress in the future that it has made 
in the past. 

The great future before the chemical 
and electrical machinery industries is, 
of course, generally conceded. To ex- 
pect many changes in these two fields 
is simply to anticipate a continuation of 
the conditions which have prevailed 
for many years. 

The machinery and transportation 
equipment fields, on the other hand, 
will be forced to make many changes 
when they turn to supplying the civil- 
ian market. Transportation equip- 
ment includes aircraft and ships, as 
well as railroad equipment, motor- 
cycles, bicycles, and so on. Facilities 
for producing machinery, aircraft, and 
ships have been so expanded by war 
demands that not even the most opti- 
mistic boosters of these lines expect that 
after the war they can find civilian 
markets for anything like the output 
of recent years. Clearly a substantial 
proportion of the facilities of aircraft, 
machinery, and shipbuilding plants 
must be devoted to manufacturing 
other products if markets are not to 
be glutted, competition to reach ruin- 
ous proportions, and profits to be wiped 
out for practically everybody in the 
held. 

Rubber manufacturers anticipate 
many changes because the enforced 
utilization of synthetic rubber during 
the war has revealed many uses in 
which the artificial product is definitely 
superior to natural rubber. In addition, 
the industry is prepared to resume, as 
soon as the pressure for war production 
is eased, the development of rubber pro- 
ducts well under way before the war, 
such as foamed latex for cushioning 
seats, rubber moisture proof and air 
proof films to cover and preserve pro- 
ducts, and so on. 

In the tobacco manufacturing indus- 
try, although comparatively few of the 
concerns report plans for introducing 
new products, finding new customers, 
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I. Post-WAR CHANGES PLANNED BY MANUFACTURERS 


Manufacture 
New Products? 
Yes No Change Yes No Change Expand 
° of °/ ° 8 


Inpustry Groups? 





Plan to 


Plan to Sell 
New Classes 
of Customers? 


To /o fo ° 
Apparel . .scccceoee 21 79 19 81 
Automobiles ....... 46 54 42 58 
Chemicals . ..cccsee 56 44 29 61 
Electrical Machinery. 52 48 37 63 
Fo0d ..ccccccseccce 31 69 23 77 
Furniture .....cc0. 2 68 21 79 
Iron & Steel. . eae ae 62 34 66 
Leather ......+++++. 35 65 25 75 
Lumber & Timber... 2 76 22 78 
Machinery(NotElec.) 48 2 39 61 
Non-ferrous Metals.. 38 62 31 69 
POPES « . cccccccoces 42 58 36 64 
Petroleum & Coal... 33 67 35 65 
Printing & Publishing 23 77 29 71 
Rubber . .ccccsccses 52 48 38 62 
Stone, Clay & Glass. 33 67 24 76 
TORIES 55 cckacwccs 33 67 26 74 
TENE « cctonsvies II 89 9 g! 
Trans. Equipment’,, 52 48 54 46 
Other Manufacturers. 48 52 32 68 
Size Grours* 
$1,000,000 and over. 44 56 31 69 
$125,000-$1,000,000. 34 66 27 73 
$20,000-$125,000.... 34 66 27 73 
Under $20,000. ..... 34 66 29 m1 
Size Unknown. ..... 43 57 38 62 
ALL REPORTING 
CONCERNS ........ 37 63 29 71 


* Less than 1 per cent. 


1 Based on reports by 13,666 manufacturers. 
2 Each industry group includes not only the products named, but also kindred and allied products, and, in 


the metal groups, products made from the metals named. 


Plan to Expand or Contract 

Sales Territories 

Contract NoChange 
o/ ° 


° 


43 
55 
61 
51 
48 
41 
44 
46 
25 
55 
41 
44 
49 
38 
46 
38 
38 
64 
59 
48 
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54 


Plan to 
Use New Methods 
or Channels 
of Distribution? 
Yes No Change 


/o 
18 82 
31 69 
28 72 
29 71 
23 77 
16 84 
22 78 
21 79 
17 83 
27 73 
22 78 
17 83 
21 79 
20 80 
29 71 
15 85 
16 84 
16 84 
48 52 
26 74 
22 78 
18 82 
21 79 
22 o) 
30 7 

22 78 


8 Includes aircraft and parts, shipbuilding and repairing, railroad equipment, motorcycles, bicycles and 


parts, etc. 


* Estimated net worth from Dun & BRADSTREET ratings. 





lJ]. PosTt-WAR CHANGES PLANNED BY WHOLESALERS 


Wholesale 


New Products? 


Trave Groups 


Oo 
Beer, Wines & 








Plan to 


C} 


Plan to Sell 


New Classes 
of Customers? 


° 


Plan to Expand or Contract 

2 ‘rod! ¢ Sales Territories 

Yes No Change Yes No Change Expand Contract NoChange 
9 eo o/ of of o/ 


/o 


Plan to 
Use New Methods 
or Channels 
of Distribution? 
Yes No Change 
° o/ 


70 








a 39 61 32 68 48 I 51 33 67 
Chemicals & Drugs.. 54 46 39 61 54 I 45 32 68 
Dry Goods & Apparel 35 65 32 68 48 1 51 27 73 
Electrical Goods. ... 67 33 49 51 48 I 51 37 63 
Farm Prod.—Imme- 

diate Consumption 20 8p 17 83 32 ° 68 20 80 
Farm Products—Raw 

Materials. o.cc.2 30 90 15 85 32 * 68 18 82 
Furniture & House- 

furnishings ...... 52 48 33 67 49 1 50 27 73 
Groceries & Food 

Specialties ....... 37 63 28 72 46 I 53 25 75 
Hardware ......000+ 54 46 42 5 47 I 52 28 2 
Lumber & Construc- 

tion Materials..... 36 64 30 70 37 I 62 22 78 
Machinery, Equip. & 

Supplies ...... So ae 51 37 63 44 I 55 24 “6 
Metals & Minerals... 35 65 2 68 36 = 64 19 8x 
Motor Vehicles & Au- 

tomotive Equip... 58 42 44 56 53 I 46 34 66 
Paper & Its Products 56 44 4! 59 50 I 49 28 72 
Petroleum & Its Prod. 43 57 40 60 51 _ 49 9 61 
Plumbing & Heating 

_Equip. & Supplies. 57 43 39 61 40 - 60 29 71 
Tobacco & Its Prod. 

(except Leaf)..... 39 61 33 67 47 ° 53 29 71 
Waste Materials..... 23 "7 2 76 38 $ 62 15 85 
Other Wholesalers... 42 5 33 67 48 I 51 28 72 
Size Groups? 
$1,000,000 and over. 45 5S 34 66 44 2 54 26 74 
$1 000-$1,000,000. 44 56 30 70 42 I 57 23 77 
$20,000-$125,000.... 44 56 35 65 46 id 54 28 72 
Under $20,000. . 56 35 65 47 * 53 28 92 
Size Unknown. 55 38 62 50 > 50 31 69 
ALL REPORTING 

CONCERNS ........ 44 56 34 66 46 » 54 27 73 
* Less than 1 per cent. 

: Based on reports of $,648 wholesalers. 
* Estimated net worth from Dun & BRADSTREET ratings. 


or using new methods of distribution, 
more than five-eighths of those re- 
sponding (the largest proportion for 
any industry) expect to expand their 
sales territories. It is not difficult to 
see that these plans, if carried out, 
presage aggressive advertising and mer- 
chandising campaigns of a scope hith- 
erto undreamed of. 

In food manufacturing, where com- 
paratively few concerns reported plan- 
ning merchandising changes, the per- 
centage expecting to make “other 
fundamental changes” is slightly larger 
than in other industries. This is a bit 
surprising until it is realized that the 
“other fundamental changes,” as indi- 
cated by comments written in on the 
questionnaires, consist principally of 
enlargement of facilities (larger plants, 
additional floor space, new machinery, 
more capital, and establishment of 
branches), development of foreign 
markets, and concentration on fewer 
types of products to control and reduce 
labor costs. 


Numerous Changes Foreseen 


Among wholesalers the trades most 
disposed to make changes after the war 
are dealers in electrical goods and 
motor vehicles (see table J). The 
reasons which encourage these trades to 
consider changes have already been 
discussed. 

Other trades which rank high in the 
proportion of concerns planning for 
changes are wholesalers of paper (many 
new uses for which have been devel- 
oped during the war), wholesalers of 
hardware (who expect particularly to 
seek new classes of customers), whole- 
salers of plumbing and heating equip- 
ment and supplies (a large proportion 
of whom look forward to introducing 
new lines), wholesalers of petroleum 
(more than half of whom expect to 
expand their sales territories), and 
wholesalers of beer, wines and liquors 
(a third of whorh are planning to 
change their methods or channels of 
distribution). 

In general, the higher degree of fab- 
rication of the articles made or sold, 
the greater the disposition to plan 
changes. The concerns which indicate 
the greatest tendency to be satisfied 
with the status quo are wholesalers 
of farm products, including both pro- 
ducts for further processing and goods 
for immediate consumption. At the 
other end of the scale, the concerns 
most ready to change are manufac- 


(Continued on page 53) 
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THE TREND OF BUSINESS 


Summary: Industrial production remains high although with signs 
of decreases already apparent.. Manpower and material shortages 


impede reconversion. Retail volume compares favorably with last 
year’s high level. Commodity prices are up slightly to new war peaks. 


HILE some adjustments in pro- 

duction schedules took place 
soon after the end of hostilities in 
Europe, industrial output continues 
high, close to the very high 1943 level. 
A reduction in the volume of produc- 
tion is already apparent in some major 
industries. 

Although certain restrictions and 
limitations have been revised, relaxed, 
or revoked, at the same time some of 
the munition programs have been in- 
creased substantially, Controls on 
many vital and scarce items remain in 
effect. Certain essential civilian goods, 
such as railroad equipment, trucks, 
farm machinery, and oil drilling equip- 
ment were some of the first items con- 
sidered for immediate production. 
Limitations on most hard goods, how- 
ever, are being retained. 

The labor supply, however, con- 
tinues to be a determining factor in 
the output of consumer goods. Pro- 
duction of some goods is also hampered 
by the shortage of raw materials; fur- 
niture output is limited by the lack of 
fabrics and lumber. Other industries, 
such as pulp and paper, containers, 


textile, lumber, leather, rubber, lead, 
and various chemicals continue to feel 
the impact of scarcities, with no im- 
mediate prospect of controls being 
lifted for some time. 

The Spot Authorization Plan, under 
which manufacturers can produce ci- 
vilian goods with excess stocks when 
labor is available, remains in effect. 
In acute labor shortage areas, restric- 
tions from making full use of avail- 
able excess material have been some- 
what relaxed. 

While there have been some cut- 
backs and cancellations—schedules for 
new war plants, tanks, small arms, 
ammunition, and certain types of 
airplanes have tapered off—require- 
ments for other important war items 
have been stepped up. Aircraft pro- 
duction in April at 9 per cent below a 
month earlier was 1 per cent above 
schedule; emphasis is now on heavier 
models. 

An easing 1s apparent in the demand 
for some metals; the volume of war 
orders for steel, copper, and alumi- 
num has declined moderately. Steel 
cancellations in April and early May 


were even or slightly below those in 
March in some instances. With the 
arrival of V-E Day cancellations and 
cuts are proceeding at a faster pace. 
Steel ouput in April dropped about 
400,000 tons to 7,308,579 tons; in April 
1944, 7,593,088 tons of steel ingots and 
castings were produced. Despite the 
high production rate, malleable iron 
continues scarce as demand remains 
heavy. Lead supplies are scarce de- 
spite smaller military needs and the 
recent addition to stocks. 

Zinc production in April declined 
to 68,223 tons from 71,739 tons a month 
earlier and 80,405 tons a year ago. The 
month’s shipments declined consider- 
ably to 74,356 tons from 94,494 tons in 
March. 

Even though lack of manpower is 
still the important factor in the de- 
clining output of many textile pro- 
ducts, shortages of certain vital raw 
materials are chiefly responsible for 
holding down civilian output of some 
textiles. The scarcity of fabrics is 
partly to blame for the drop in pro- 
duction of upholstered furniture and 
of floor coverings. Cotton textile op- 

























































































Industrial Production Cost of Living Wholesale Commodity Prices 
Seasonally Adjusted Index; 1935-1939 = 100; Federal Reserve Board Index: 1935-1939 = 100; U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics Index; 1926 = 100; U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 

1942 1 ee” Los 1942 1943 1944 1945 1942 1943 1944 1945 
January 181 227 243 234 January 112.0 120.7 124.2 127.1 January 96.0 101.9 103.3 104.9 
February 183 232 244 236 February 112.9 121.0 123.8 126.9 February 96.7 102.5 103.6 105.2 
March 186 235 241 236 March 114.3 122.8 123.8 126.8 March 97-6 103.4 103.8 105-3 
April 237 239 237° April 115.0 24.1 I ym 27 April 98.7 em 55° 
May 91 239 236 May ih rt May en 104.1 104.0 
June 193 237 235 June 4 1248 125-4 June 98.6 103.8 104.3 
July 197 240 230 July 117.0 123.9 126.1 July 98.7 103.2 104.1 
August 204 242 232 August 117.5 123.4 126.4 August 99.2 103.1 103.9 
September 208 244 230 September 117.8 123.9 126.5 September 99.6 103.1 104.0 
October 215 247 232 October 119.0 124.4 126.5 October 100.0 103.0 104.1 
November 220 247 232 November 119.8 1242 126.6 November 100.3 102.9 104.4 
December 223 241 232 December 120.4 124.4 127.0 December 101.0 103.2 104.7 

Employment Retail Sales Industrial Stock Prices 
Millions of Persons; U. S: Bureau of Censns Seasonally Adjusted Index; 1935-7939 = 100; U. S. Dept. of Com. Monthly Average of Daily Index; Dow-Jones 

1942 1943 1944 1945 1942 1943 1944 1945 1942 1943 1944 1945 
January Aol 51.4 50.4 50.1 January 153-2 159.5 ant | 193-9 January 1nd 121.52 137-74 153-95 
February 49.6 51.2 50.3 50.6 February 148.3 17 72.8 195.2 February 107.28 127.40 135.97 57-13 
March 50.2 51.2 50.5 50.8 March 147.6 NWO) 177.6 195.6 March 101.62 1ZL1S 1 157.22 
April 51.1 51.6 51.3 51.2 April sy 160.1 169.9 178 * April 97-79 4 7.19 160.47 
May f aN ua May 4 156.5 175-5 May 98.42 138.60 139.22 
June 3-7 54.0 53-2 —_ June 141.8 164.5 175.0 June 103.75 141.25 145.46 
July 543 548 54.0 July 147.6 165.1 178.7 July 106. 142.90 148.37 
August 54-4 54-4 53-2 August 150.3 167.7 178.5 August y nd 136.34 146.72 
September 52.9 53-0 §2.3 September 150.9 165.5 177-4 September 7-41 138.90 145-20 
October 53-2 §2.2 §2.2 October 154-3 168.3 183.6 October 113.51 138.25 147-68 
November 52.6 51.7 515 November 158.2 172.5 191.5 November 115.31 132.66 146.88 
December §2.2 51.0 50.6 December 153-9 171.4 187.9 December 117.16 134-57 150.35 

* Approximation; figure {rom quoted source not available. 
> 
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REGIONAL 
SRADE REPORTS 


The Dun’s Review Trave Barometers (1935-1939 = 
100) are compiled under the supervision of Dr. L. D. H. 
Weld. In this summary the seasonally adjusted figures 
are used. The information on regional trade is gathered 
through local Dun & Branstreet offices. Payroll and 
employment figures are from Government sources. More 
detailed data are available in Dun’s Sratisticat Review. 


REGIONAL TRADE BAROMETER 
MARCH, 1945 





The barometer figures may be obtained in advance of — ““**S** OS" * "EAR ASO 
publication. [osJunoen29f77)12 35 FEE 5 wo 10 
: = ZZ 2 28 21 to 20% GR Over a8 
Mar. % Change from 


1945 Feb.’45 Mar. '44 


HIGHLIGHTS OF TRADE ACTIVITY 





UNITED STATES 


Seasonally adjusted index still mounting, now at 214.3 which is 








214.3 + 64 +16.8 3.6% above previous peak of last November. 

a ee Mie eghcalan teed” Maceneemater cagtigmenk as ae: to eee 
1845 +12.6 +18.3 orders. 

2. NEW YORK CITY Monthly gains in employment and payrolls, notably in the apparel, 
191.2 + 1.6 +18.0 metals, and machinery industries. Hotel sales 3% above last year. 





3. ALBANY, UTICA, 
AND SYRACUSE 


Industrial employment dropped with decrease in war work. Payrolls 
steady in Syracuse, Binghamton-Endicott-Johnson City areas, and 

















216.2 +19.7 + 28.0 down 9% from 1944 in Albany-Schenectady-Troy area. 
4. BUFFALO Barometer jumped to 3% above national level. Employment below 
AND ROCHESTER 1944 level in both Rochester and Buffalo. Payrolls off 9% in Buffalo, 
219.7 +17.9 +17.6 but good overtime pay in Rochester keeps payrolls 3% above last year. 
5. NORTHERN Barometer remained steady at 19% below national level. Newark 
NEW JERSEY industrial employment 5 to 10% below last year. Dlizabeth employ- 
173.7 + 6.6 +13.6 ment and payrolls off fractionally from 1944. 
6. PHILADELPHIA Excellent monthly gain brought barometer to 5% below national 
204.1 +12.1 +15.4 level. Pennsylvania industrial employment 6% below last year’s level. 
a PITTSBURGH Barometer rose to 12% below U.S. level. Industrial employment and 
189.4 +13.5 +16.5 payrolls have declined further in the principal cities. 
8. CLEVELAND Toledo industrial employment about 6% below last year, Cleveland 
off 2%. Cleveland carloadings now moderately below a year ago. 
219.3 + 5.2 + 20.0 Toledo business activity holding up better than country as a whole. 





9. CINCINNATI 
AND COLUMBUS 
219.7 + 5.1 +4226 


Industrial employment in Columbus 6% below 1944; Dayton off 8% 
with payrolls off 7%. Columbus carloadings 9% above a year ago. 
Slight flood damage in Columbus territory. 





10. INDIANAPOLIS 


Indiana business activity 6% above a year ago. Farm prices up 4% ; 
































AND LOUISVILLE parity prices reached new 25-year high. Payrolls rose 6% in last 
250.7 + 7.2 + 21.2 month, largest increases occurred in New Castle and Washington. 

11. CHICAGO Manufacturing employment and payrolls slightly below 1944 in Il- 
210.0 + 7.5 +18.3 linois. Declining employment in Chicago due to decrease in war work. 
12. DETROIT 2 Michigan manufacturing employment 7% below 1944, and payrolls 
2245 + 2.5 +11.7 down 12%. Willow Run inaugurated a 40-hour week. 

13. MILWAUKEE Industrial employment from 5 to 10% below last year, payrolls off 
217.2 + 03 +13.4 about 5%. Livestock receipts moderately below a year ago. 

14. MINNEAPOLIS Yearly change good, monthly small; barometer dropped to 8% below 
AND ST. PAUL U. S. level. Prices received by farmers at highest level since mid 
198.3 + 1.7 +17.2 1920, slight increases over last month and last year. 

15. IOWA AND Yearly and monthly changes excellent ; barometer now 1% above na- 
NEBRASKA tional level. Farm prices slightly above a year ago. Iowa land values 
215.5 + 8.4 +19.9 highest in 15 years and 6% above last year. 

16. ST. LOUIS Yearly gain excellent ; barometer 4% below U.S. War contract pro- 
206.6 + 5.0 +18.5 duction generally up. Layoffs in meat packing industry. 

17. KANSAS CITY Yearly change continued well above average. Manufacturing employ- 
ss ment and payrolls below 1944 level. St. Joseph livestock receipts 
223.4 + 0.8 +23.2 off 50%. 

18. MARYLAND Yearly and monthly changes below normal; barometer down to 8% 
AND VIRGINIA above average. Baltimore employment steady ; Maryland industrial 
230.4 — 0.1  +12.8 employment about 10% below 1944, payrolls off from 5 to 10%. 





19. NORTH AND 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
21836 +19 +18.0 


Regional barometer lowest in nearly a year, but still above average. 
Cotton acreage estimated about 10% less than last year. Employ- 
ment and payrolls continue small monthly declines. 








20. ATLANTA AND 





Atlanta textile industries gain workers as shipyards release them. 








BIRMINGHAM Acute labor shortage has eased considerably. Oil boom in Georgia 
264.7 +17 +4223 with discovery of oil bearing sand near Vidalia. 

21. FLORIDA Manufacturing activity and employment have decreased from last 
228.4 + 2.2 + 6.7 year. Citrus fruits doing well under irrigation. 

22. MEMPHIS Yearly and monthly gains continue above average. Excessive rains 
243.9 + 9.2 +18.2 detrimental to crops. Industrial employment about 13% below 1944. 





23. NEW ORLEANS 





Oil activities continue upward. Industrial employment down 11%. 








234.2 + 09 +13.9 New Orleans agricultural prospects good. 

24. TEXAS Negative monthly change caused noticeable drop in the barometer. 

ex War contracts raised production indices above 1944 level. Cattle 

250.8 — 1.7 +16.2 and ranges thriving ; farm prices high. 

25. DENVER Yearly change above average for third consecutive month. Excep- 
tional Winter wheat crop expected. Industrial employment 9% 

1949) + 2.9 417.7 below 1944. 








26. SALT LAKE CITY 
237 = 10 es 


Barometer level slightly below national. Acute labor shortage preva- 
lent although there is a 15% increase in employment over 1944. 





27. PORTLAND 
AND SEATTLE 
253.6  — 6.0  +14.4 


Barometer dropped to lowest comparison in year—18% above na- 
tional level. Lumber companies not attracting released shipyard 
labor, production still below 1944 level. 





28. SAN FRANCISCO 
2347 + 28 +415.0 


Barometer dropped to 10% above average. Employment and payrolls 


off due to scarcity of war contracts. 





29. LOS ANGELES 
230.0 +20 +4132 


Barometer 7% above U. S. level. Business activity, employment, 
and payrolls up. Arizona orange crop 11% above last year. 
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erations have decreased further de- 
spite the heavy demand for duck and 
tent quills. Rayon production, in 
contrast, continues to increase, with 
shipments off only slightly from the 
previous month; in the first four 
months of this year, shipments were 
well above a year earlier because of 
the increase in tire yarn output. 

Lumber requirements continue 
heavy despite the end of war in Europe. 
Military programs demand large quan- 
tities of lumber. More than two-thirds 
of hardwood veneer is for military 
uses. With the average monthly out- 
put of hardwood veneer about 30,000,- 
ooo feet less than a year ago, little is 
left for civilian furniture manufac- 
turers. The shortage of mill workers 
and bad weather has tended to 
hold down output of lumber. Paper 
and pulpwood output remains at a 
high level; inventories are extremely 
low for the current heavy demand 
with some mills finding it necessary 
to cut quotas still further. 

Glass container production in March 
reached the highest level in about a 
year and was only slightly below a 
year earlier; inventories at the end of 
the month were about 10 per cent 
below a month earlier because of the 
recent large increases in shipments. 
Paint production is reportedly re- 
stricted by heavy military needs for 
essential oils and chemicals. 

Food production, adversely influ- 
enced by unfavorable weather and a 
drop in livestock output, is moderately 
below a year ago. Output of poultry, 
some dairy and fruit products, meats, 
and fats and oils, is reported at a low 
point. 


Inventories—Reflecting the current ° 
heavy demand for goods, over-all 
manufacturers’ inventories slid down- 
ward a little further and at the end of 
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SIGNIFICANT INDICATORS 


COMPILED BY THE PUBLISHERS OF “DUN’S REVIEW” 


More detailed figures appear in Dun’s Statistical REVIEW. 





Tue Farture Recorp 


Apr. Mar. Apr. % 
Dun’s INsoLvency INDEX* 1945 1945 1944 Changet 
Oe. eee 5.7 5.0 8.2 — 30 
Adjusted, seasonally. 5.2 4-7 7.7 — 32 
NuMBER OF FAILURES... go 85 131 — 31 
Numeer by Size oF Dest 
Under $5000........ 48 34 53 — 9 
$5,000-$25,000 ...... 32 33 60 — 47 
$25,000-$100,000 ..... 10 11 14 — 29 
$100,000 and over.... - 7 4 —I00 
Numser sy Inpustry Groups 
Manufacturing ...... 2 26 37 — 30 
Wholesale Trade..... 6 7 9 — 33 
Retatl Trade... ....06 43 37 56 — 23 
Construction ....... 7 10 20 — 65 
Commercial Service.. 8 5 9 —I11 
(Liabilities in thousands) 
Current Liasizities... $980 $3,880 $3,524 — 72 
Tora LIABILITIES...... $980 $3,880 $3,757 — 74 


*Apparent annual failures per 10,000 enterprises. 
+Per cent change of April 1945 over April 1944. 


FaiLures BY Divisions oF INDUSTRY 


c-Number~ -—Liabilities— 
(Current liabilities in Jan.—April Jan.—April 
thousands of dollars) 1945 1944 1945 1944 


MINING, MANUFACTURING.... 103 128 5,960 6,402 
Mining-Coal, Oil, Misc..... 9 3 1,305 1,037 
Food and Kindred Products. 4 11 180 765 
Textile Products, Apparel... 10 74 298 
Lumber, Lumber Products.. 1 21 1,101 = 1,957 


Paper, Printing, Publishing. 
Chemicals, Allied Products.. 
Leather, Leather Products... 














Stone, Clay, Glass Products. 3 5 134 427 
Iron, Steel, and Products... 12 8 422 113 
rr ee ee II 31 355 930 
Transportation Equipment.. 10 2 687 200 
Miscellancous ...ccccoscsee 13 18 = 1,333 254 
WHOLESALE TRADE........++ 19 37 355 533 
Food and Farm Products.... 7 15 173 172 
SE Re ere I 2 22 29 
Lumber, Bldg. Mats., Hdwr. 2 ‘ 101 177 
Miscellaneous ......2ccc00. 9 13 59 155 
ROE: TRAE ccs sscccsxes 132 198 1,020 1,336 
Food and Liquor..........- 20 46 131 365 
General Merchandise....... 6 7 38 43 
Apparel and Accessories.... 14 22 136 110 
Furniture, Furnishings..... 3 9 13 86 
Lumber, Bldg. Mats., Hdwr. 8 8 46 60 
Automotive Group......... 14 13 74 105 
Eating, Drinking Places.... 44 62 377 411 
Drug Stores........ 8 8 9 "7 51 
Miscellaneous .......0s.00- 15 22 128 105 
CONSTRUCTION ......-eeeeee 35 63 «1,411 825 
CoMMERCIAL SERVICE ....... 32 53 3,554 704 
Highway Transportation.... 11 16 2,869 412 
Misc. Public Services....... I oe 66 ee 
DR seetokarsientecuen I ee 461 ar 
Laundries, Cleaning, Dyeing 3 7 56 117 
Other Personal Services. .*... 4 20 21 102 
Business, Repair Service.... 12 10 81 73 


FURTHER INFORMATION 


Dve To war-time restriction on use of paper and the de- 
Sire to conserve as much space as possible, the features 
appearing on this page are necessarily given in very abbre- 
viated form. 

More DETAILED data on the various subjects are published 
each month in Dun’s Statistica, Review. For example, 
building permit values for each of the 215 cities are given, 
with a breakdown by geographical regions. (A ten-year 
record of building permit values for 215 cities is avail- 
able upon request.) With the bank clearing data there is 
also comparative data for the three preceding years, for 
the preceding month, and cumulative data for the year. 

FAILURE STATISTICS are presented by States, by large 
cities, by Federal Reserve Districts, by industries and 
trades and by size of liabilities. Canadian failure statis- 
tics by Provinces are included. 

THE WHOLESALE price indexes are presented for a much 
longer period of time. There is also a summarized pres- 
entation of other wholesale price index numbers, both 
United States and foreign. . . . The annual subscription 
to Dun’s SratisticaL Review is $1 a year. 
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WHOLESALE Foop Price INDEX 


The index is the sum of the wholesale price per pound 
of 31 commodities in general use: 


1945 1944 1945 
May 22..$4.08 May 23..$3.98 High $4.11 Feb. 13 
May 15.. 4.08 May 16.. 4.01 Low 4.08 May 15 
May 8.. 4.09 May 9Q.. 4.03 1944 
May 1.. 4.10 May 2.. 4.03 High $4.09 Dec. 12 
Apr. 24.. 4.10 Apr. 25.. 4.02 Low 3.98 May 23 


Datty WHOLESALE Price INDEX 
The index is prepared from spot closing prices of 30 
































basic commodities. (1930-1932 = 100). 
c 1945 ry 
May April Mar. Feb. Jan. 
Zoos 176.81 Peo 176.37 175.12 eae 
, en 176.86 176.53 176.31 175.23 175.16 
Be0- 176.95 176.63 176.33 174.97 175-35 
Bove 176.97 176.75 Wicine Posse 175.33 
Sece 176.98 176.93 176.46 175.42 175.38 
Gice ee 176.92 176.49 175.33 175-42 
Joos 177.05 176.90 176.50 175.36 T coe 
ae 177.07 Tae 176.30 175.22 175.66 
Bivas 176.66 176.38 176.29 175.26 175.44 
7 176.51 176.47 176.32 175.31 175.64 
Fieass 176.52 176.46 t.... oer 175-63 
i 176.66 176.59 176.34 » ewnie 175.56 
ie lene 176.58 176.46 175.50 175.60 
Edvices 176.52 P vats 176.48 176.11 ‘nied 
1Sc06s 176.82 ree 176.43 176.07 175.47 
16.060 176.59 176.54 176.40 176.10 175.57 
yee 176.63 176.63 176.44 176.01 174.88 
| an 176.65 176.64 Wires Nee 175.50 
IGscus 176.71 176.55 176.48 176.08 175.49 
Waxes Pieces 176.49 176.48 176.11 175.37 
Bivens 176.62 176.30 176.54 176.19 Ao sate 
-- Sera 176.76 Wines 176.62 ron 175.43 
ee 176.87 176.54 176.60 176.15 175.39 
a 176.84 176.67 176.53 176.14 175.08 
Dicuacl- “caveuws 176.96 L oxen wean 175.23 
ives. (.teaues 176.99 176.48 176.27 175.18 
Pe 176.92 176.38 176.28 175.06 
Wicesa'. ' keedus 176.93 176.41 176.32 Wisicide 
Bisse. ° esases Ti cnet 176.36 175.28 
Mvcen ~ tawcwmse 176.89 FF rae 175.22 
Shecss ° ieckese 176.41 175.37 
+ Sunday. * Market closed. 
Buitpinc Permit VaLuEs—215 CITIES 
Geographical April 4 
Divisions: 1945 1944 Change 
New England....... $2,572,972 $1,773,024 + 45.1 
Middle Atlantic..... 14,417,872 5,156,143 +179.6 
South Atlantic...... 8,262,931 2,999,496 +175.5 
East Central. «0.2.0 12,169,313 10,874,953 -+ 11.9 
Scuth Central...... 6,684,306 5,081,691 + 31.5 
West Central... 3,060,221 4,271,736 — 28.4 
MOGAGIAIN 40:6:05s000% 2,746,350 1,518,903 + 80.8 
POMC Sécccuscvnes 11,247,881 13,114,067 — 14.2 
Petal UW, Sik tcass $61,161,846 $44,790,013 + 36.6 
New York City..... $9,035,965 $2,596,604 -+248.0 
Outside N. Y. C... $52,125,881 $42,193,409 -+ 23.5 
Bank CLEARINGS—INDIVIDUAL CITIES 
(Thousands of dollars) 
————_April-———+ »/ A 
1945 1944 Change 
BORG .cissccvie wees. 5580037 1,434,044 + 8.7 
Philadelphia ...... 2,838,000 2,558,000 +10.9 
Buffalo 280,800 263,830 + 6.4 
Pittsburgh .. 1,117,602 1,103,788 + 1.3 
Cleveland 946,680 888,265 + 6.6 
Cincinnati 511,870 459,067 +11.5 
Baltimore ......... 669,322 616,365 + 8.6 
Richmond ........ 320,501 292,604 + 9.5 
Ve sees 625,400 582,400 + 7.4 
New Orleans....... 351,429 350,944 + 0.1 
CHIEROD. .5sscwisesss 2,232,819 1,975,340 +13.0 
DEO oe 6d0es gees 1,511,114 1,537,787 — 1.7 
a eee 783,961 736,468 + 6.4 
Louisville .....se0. 309,160 278,751 +10.9 
Minneapolis ....... 594,135 549,492 + 8.1 
Kansas City...<000 840,672 750,436 +12.0 
ere 298,742 295,793 + 1.0 
EOE? a <. csancsees 254,897 235,956 + 8.0 
TARE ccvonee aces 528,438 464,688 +13.7 
FIGUSION .sisexscee 466,390 423,484 +10.1 
San Francisco...... 1,204,497 1,150,588 + 4.7 
Portland, Ore...... 308,120 306,172 + 0.6 
IEE? o ceinas.cswas 416,959 371,222 +12.3 
Total 23 Cities..... 18,970,445 17,625,484 + 7.6 
New York......... 23,957,559 21,033,475 +13.9 
Total 24 Cities..... 42,928,004 38,658,959 +11.0 
Daily Average...... 1,717,120 1,546,358 + 11.0 


S-2¥ 4 Bee os 


April were moderately below a year 


ago. Shipments, in contrast, con- 
tinued heavy and were about 8 per 
cent above a year previous. Durable 
goods shipments were approximately 
at the same level as last year while 
those of non-durable goods, especially 
chemical, have increased. 

Stocks of retailers have dropped 
off and inventory replacements are be- 
coming more difficult with each suc- 
ceeding week; inventories in some 
lines are at a very low point. Staple 
goods are in especially scant supply. 
While retail inventories are low in 
relation to the heavy demand, they are 
above a year ago. Wholesale stocks 
are mostly unchanged, continuing the 
gradual monthly decline. 


Em ployment—Factory employ- 


ment continues to follow closely the’ 


pattern of industrial activity. While 
employment is declining gradually 
and is below a year ago, it is still at 
a very high level. The dearth of labor, 
however, is at an acute stage, according 
to fragmentary data now available. 
Many returning veterans are working 
in essential industries thus relieving 
the shortage which prevails in some 
vital lines. While many factories are 
operating at close to peak levels, it is 
not enough to supply necessary 
amounts of goods; scarcity of skilled 
workers is the chief bottleneck to quick 
reconversion, especially in some metal 
and textile industries. 

Total employment in April rose to 
51,160,000 persons, 330,000 more than 
a month earlier and about even with 
a year earlier. Unemployment in 
April was at the low level of 770,000 
persons (Bureau of the Census). 
Cutbacks and cancellations to date have 
had only minor effects on the labor 
situation. The cutbacks in new ship 
construction accounted for a decline in 
employment in the transportation 
equipment group. Employment in 
the trade groups is holding up well. 


Income—Reflecting the steady 
movement downward in industrial ac- 
tivity, factory payrolls declined further 
in April. However, wages are at a 
very high level, 45 per cent above those 
in 1942, and more than three times 
pre-war levels. In March payrolls of 
the steel industry reached $154,976,700, 
a record for the industry. 

Income payments to individuals in 
March increased about a billion dollars 
to $13,700,000,000. The month’s rise 
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Bedspread Yarn 


REP PHF KEE YG 


Machine Gun 


The thread that reached the sky 


oS pee you used it for bedspreads—now it makes the ma- 
chine gun belts our fighter pilots use. Thread becomes 
a mighty lifeline when science takes it over. 


_ Twenty-nine years ago— to produce better the kind of 
tire you wanted—we started to manufacture our own tire 
cord. That’s how the Textile Division of United States 
Rubber came into being. 


Today, “U.S.” Textile Division is producing nylon, 
rayon, all types of synthetics, while cotton thread is im- 
proved and put to wide and varied uses. Aided by exten- 
sive scientific research, we became geared to change and 
demands for improvement. We learned to make new things 
nght. Meeting your needs for stronger tires expanded into 
meeting your needs for better living. 


Today, “U.S.” Textile Division is meeting your needs 
for penn With war, men and women with the ability to 
turn crocheting yarn into yarn for machine gun belts were 


SERVING THROUGH SCIENCE 


UNITED STATES 





ready. These belts are precision products—like the bullets 
they hold, the guns they feed, the instruments of the plane 
itself. They must be tough as steel yet pliable as rubber; 
with every stitch, every twist, scientifically precise. These 
belts must be right. 


And they are... thanks largely to you. 
It was you—back in peacetime—who wanted tires of the 


highest quality. We started a Textile Division to help pro- 
duce your kind of tires. You wanted textiles of great endur- 
ance and comfort. That inspired us to expand our Textile 
Division. When Pearl Harbor changed America’s status— 
we were already geared to change our output. Our mem- 
bers were old hands at producing new things right. 


Fabrics are a vital part of most of the rubber products 
you use. The science behind textiles goes read! 2 aie 
with the science behind rubber. Both are working to meet 
our war needs of today and your postwar needs of tomorrow. 


Listen to "Science Looks Forward’’—new series of talks by the 
great scientists of America—on the Philbarmonic-Symphony 
Program. CBS network, Sunday afternoon, 3:00 to 4:30 E.W.T. 


RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 SIXTH AVENUE, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. . 


In Canada: DOMINION RUBBER CO., Ltd. 
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ECONOMIZE 


Savings at INDUSTRY CITY are 
basic savings in operating costs. Our 
engineers can show you economies in 
space, handling costs, shipping, heat, 
power ... Savings which will be added 
profits for you. 

Fully rented today—about 6,000,000 
sq. ft.—there may be post-war space. 
Investigate. Write. Let us record your 
name on our “future priority” list. No 


obligation. 


Brokers’ inquiries 
are invited, too, of course. 


E. T. Bedford 2nd, President 
Manhattan Offices: 100 Broad Street 
Telephone WHitehall 4-4670 








was chiefly due to interest and dividend 
payments. In the first quarter of this 
year, income payments stood at $163,- 
g00,000,000, a record annual rate. 


Prices—Commodity prices in April 
reached a new high, chiefly because of 
the increase in food and fuel prices. 
The BLS index in the third week of 
May stood at 105.8 per cent of the 1926 
average, another war-time peak. Prices 
were almost 2 per cent higher than a 
year ago. The continued high prices 
in early May were attributed to the 
rise in coal prices and to the minor in- 
creases in lumber, meats, and grains. 
Since 1939 building material prices 
have increased about 30 per cent, with 
the largest increases in lumber and 
paints. 

The underlying trend in prices was 
reflected in living costs in April. The 
BLS cost of living index was estimated 
at 127 per cent of the 1935-1939 average, 
slightly above a month earlier. Retail 
prices in April were mostly unchanged. 


Retail—Fluctuating closely with the 
high level of income, total retail 
volume continues moderately over a 
year ago. While shortages have af- 
fected volume adversely, particularly 
in staple merchandise, sales increases 
over a year ago remain substantial in 
lines where stocks are available. There 
has been a slight tapering off in sea- 
sonal buying of men’s and women’s 
furnishings and ready-to-wear. This 
decline has been partly attributed to 
the greater consumer consideration for 
values and utility. Housefurnishings 
and food were moving rapidly with 
marked difficulties in obtaining re- 
placements of merchandise. 

In the wholesale markets volume in- 
creased slightly in the first half of May 
with a mild increase in buyers’ attend- 
ance, but a cautious attitude prevailed. 
Need for replacements sustained de- 
mand in general; seasonal require- 
ments boosted volume in some lines. 
Total wholesale volume is estimated 
about 5 per cent above a year ago. 
Merchandise of all kinds is in constant 
demand, but distributors reported that 
they lack goods with which to fill 
many orders. 


Finance—Although stock trading 
volume in April was only slightly 
above a month earlier, turnover was 
the largest for any month since 1937. 
Prices advanced to the highest level 
since September 1939. Rail averages 
rose to the highest point since 1937- 
In the first half of May, stock prices 
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ANY OF THE FANCIFUL postwar 

dreams we read about won't 
come true. We'll still have to mow 
the lawn, shop and cook, take care 
of the house and tend to business. 
But it will be easier because of 
amazing developments in electronics. 
Household conveniences will make 
home life simpler, business will bene- 
fit from work-saving devices, manu- 
facturing will be speeded up. 


“REPORT ON LIGHTING AND ELECTRONICS” 


Sylvania Surveys have been asking people 
what they would like to have electronical- 
ly, after the war. Their answers, interest- 
ing and practical, point out what is ex- 
pected from the vast realm of 

electronics. Write for a copy 

of this informative report! 

Sylvania Electric Products Inc., _ 

Dept. 5136, 500 Fifth Avenue, 

New York 18, N. Y. 











LIGHTING... 


What is the most important 
factor you consider when buy- 
ing lighting equipment? 


RADIO... 


What features do you want 
most in your postwar radio? 











CO Cost C Long-lite LJ FM [) Television 
(_] Cost of maintenance L) Record player 
[) Color L_] Brightness L_) Home record-maker 
ELECTRONICS... 


From what you have heard 
or read about ELECTRONIC 
DEVICES, where do you think 
they will find their greatest use? 
[In industry J In business 
(In the home (7) In stores 
eee 


Why not send us your answers to these typical Sylvania Survey questions? 





Germicidal lamps for purify- 
ing air are now practical. 
Would you be likely to use 
them in your: 


_] Offices LD) Laboratories 
_) Restrooms L_) Home 
a ar 


Makers of Fluorescent Lamps, Fixtures, Accessories; Seelliidis Lamps; Radio Tubes: Electronic Devices. 
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ICTURE OF 
A MAJOR 
MARKET 


...which is still 
growing! 





@ Population, income, retail sales, and other fig- 


ures paint an impressive picture of the California 
of 1945. More important to business and banking 
executives everywhere is the fact that this market 


holds promise of continuing development. 


If the possibilities of this market are a serious 
consideration to you, follow the lead of business, 
industrial, and banking executives everywhere. Di- 
rect your inquiries to this bank which serves Cali- 


fornia through branches in more than 300 cities 
and towns—a statewide service which offers many 


unique advantages. Your inquiries will receive 


prompt attention. 


q RESOURCES OVER 4% BILLION DOLLARS > 


California's statewide bonk 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL Savinos ASSOCIATION 





MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION ®© MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


Main Offices in the two reserve cities of California...San Francisco -Los Angeles 
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were firm but averaged lower; peace 
stocks were stronger than reconver- 
sion stocks. 

Federal Reserve member bank hold- 
ings of U. S. Treasury issues attained 
a new peak of $20,720,000,000 on the 
second Wednesday in May; this was 
$629,000,0000 more than a month ear- 
lier and $7,471,000,000 above the cor- 
responding 1944 figure. Excess 
reserves of member banks have fluctu- 
ated slightly below the billion dollar 
mark since March 21. In the second 
week of May member bank reserve 
balances reached $15,029,000,000. The 
increase since April 11 of $436,000,000 
in member bank reserves was partly 
accounted for by the gain of $826,000,- 
000 in reserve bank credit and a de- 
crease of $90,000,000 in non-member 
deposits and other Federal Reserve 
accounts counterbalanced by an in- 
crease in money in circulation of $368, 
000,000 and a decline of $65,000,000 in 
gold stock. The Federal Reserve ratio 
(total reserve to deposit and Federal 
Reserve note liabilities) dipped further 
in the month to 46.5 per cent from 
47.9 per cent. 


Failures—In April go business fail- 
ures occurred, the highest number so 
far this year although only two-thirds 
as high as in April 1944. This marked 
the tenth consecutive month in which 
the number of failures has been below 
100. In fact, except for these ten 
months and one other, March 1944, 
there have never been less than 100 
failures in any month in over 50 years 
of failure history. When April’s fail- 
ure rate is projected to an annual basis, 
Dun’s Insolvency Index indicates a 
little over five failures per 10,000 busi- 
ness enterprises. 

Aggregate liabilities of concerns 
failing in April dropped to one-fourth 
the amount in the corresponding month 
of last year and were the lowest of 
any month on record. This sharp 
downtrend reflected the scarcity of fail- 
ures involving large liabilities. Only 
ten of the month’s failures involved lia- 
bilities between $25,000 and $100,000 
and, for the first time in the history of 
failure compilation, there were no con- 
cerns failing with liabilities of $100,000 
or more. Small failures with liabilities 
under $5,000 comprised over half the 
total failures for the month; this was 
the only size group to show an increase 
over March and to come within 10 pet 
cent of the number in the previous 
April. 

In all industry and trade groups, fail- 
ures fell below last year’s level. The 
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SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


**Where to go tor information” 


OOKING for help in speeding up 
office routines, factory paperwork 
jobs? Just check the subjects listed here 
which apply to your business. These are 
only a few of the many money-saving 


uses of Addressograph wherever repe- 
titive writing is done. When Addresso- 
graph is used with other types of office 
equipment, you have the ideal combina- 
tion for efficient handling of paperwork. 











Accounting Inventory control Seniority records 
Call Addressograph Agency Call Addressograph Agency Call Addressograph Agency 
Accounts payable Invoicing Shipping 
Call Addressograph Agency Call Addressograph Agency Call Addressograph Agency 
Accounts receivable Mailing lists laine tone anil tebile 
Call Addressograph Agency Call Addressograph Agency 4 iz veal Addressograph Agency 
Addressing Manufacturing records : i +4: 
pignature writing 
‘ ha ar Aivecneapeeh Henney Call Addressograph Agency, ia \@ Call Addressograph Agency 
Advertising Pay receipts a.@ 


Call Addressograph Agency 


Assembly order writing 
Call Addressagraph Agency 


Assessing, tax 
Call Addressograph Ag 
Auditing 


Call Aftitmmmeaee 





Call Addressograp 
Bills of lading 
Call Addressograph 


Check writing 
Call Addressograph 


Call Addressograph f 
Cost records : 

Call Addressograp 
Credits and collections 

Call Addressograph 4 
Customer contacts 

Call Addressograph 
Delivery schedules 

Call Addressograph Agency 
Dividend records 

Call Addressograph Agency 
Earnings records 

Call Addressograph Agency 
Employee communications 

Call Addressograph Agency 
Expediting forms 

Call Addressograph Agenc 
Financial records 

Call Addressograph Agenc 


Group insurance records 
Call Addressograph Agency, 


mancy 


Call Addressograph Age 


ial security records 
Call Addressograph Agency 










































Call Addressograph Ager 
Payroll deductions i 


septal 
ORES 


| 
| 


; bcifications records 
' Call Addressograph Agency 


kholder records 
‘all Addressograph Agency 












eping and inventory 
Call Addressograph Agency 
fiting 

Call Addressograph Agency 


ecords, billing and 
ons 
Call Addressograph Agency 


control 
Call Addressograph Agency 


oyment compensation 
Call Addressograph Agency 


Hues and records 


riting ; 
./ Call Addressograph Agency 


Addr ass graph Agency 





pa 


GF 
Routing 





“War Bond writing 


Call Addressograph Agency Call Addressograph Agency 


Sales management records 
CalbpAddrescoguaah Agency 





elfare payments 


Call Adg Agency 


Addressograph agencies are located in all principal cities. 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation + Cleveland 17, Ohio 


Addressagraph 


TRADE-MARK REE US PAT OFF 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


Addressograph and Multigraph are Registered Trade Marks of Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 
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CONTROL makes short 
work of TERMINATIONS 


TERMINATION PROCEDURE 





“Ht 90} Clam 


13 
frlelaialsie}ris 
424344454647 


$4 R2_ RPA S161? 


P.R. MALLORY & CO., INC. knows how to avoid delays, 
speed settlements... Key to their operation is effective 
use of KARDEX VISIBLE Record Control 


@ Precision electrical and electronic 
parts produced by P. R. Mallory & Co., 
Inc. of Indianapolis will play an enor- 
mous role in peace, as they do in war. 

But a first essential to peace-time 
operation is the settlement of termin- 
ated war contracts. To eliminate lost 
time, protect assets and obtain early 
payments, P. R. Mallory employs 
a very fine Kardex contract termina- 
tion record and procedure follow-up 
control. 

The follow-up record provides a 
history of the sixteen steps incident to 
each termination. On the visible mar- 
gin the exact status of any settlement 
is revealed at a glance, each stop being 


checked off as it is accomplished. Fol- 
low-up on the next operation is con- 
trolled by the colored signal on the 
1-to-31 day scale. Termination records 
for vendors follow each contract card, 
centralizing all data for ready reference 
and orderly procedure. 

Correspondence and other pertinent 
papers are wisely protected from fire 
in Remington Rand Safe-Files upon 
which the Kardex Cabinets are placed, 
and are filed in our Follow-up Folders 
that operate as a double check. 

Our wide experience in furnishing 
effective contract termination controls 
will gladly be placed at your service 
through our nearest Branch Office. 








SYSTEMS DIVISION 


REMINGTON RAND 


Buffalo 5, New York 


COPYRIGHT 1945, REMINGTON RAND INC, 
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decline was slightest in retailing and 
commercial services. It was most 
severe in construction where only one 
concern failed in April 1945 for every 
three in the same month last year. In 
specific lines of industry and trade, only 
slight fluctuations marked the trend in 
failures this April as compared with 
the corresponding month of 1944. In 
only three lines (building contracting, 
sub-contracting, and personal services) 
did the changes amount to five or more 
failures. Nearly all of the sharp drop 
in liabilities in April occurred in manu- 
facturing (food; lumber; and stone, 
clay, and glass industries) and in con- 
struction, while aggregate liabilities in 
some twelve lines were actually larger 
in April this year than a year ago. 

One half the 25 largest cities reported 
some failures in April. These cities ac- 
counted for two-thirds of the month’s 
total number of failures and one-half 
its liabilities. Of the 54 concerns fail- 
ing in the metropolitan areas, 31 were 
in New York City. Cleveland was the 
only other city with as many as five 
failures. In 27 States there were no 
failures during April; 17 other States 
averaged only two each. Compared 
with April 1944, Ohio and Oregon were 
the only States with a gain this April 
of five or more failures; New York, Il- 
linois, Missouri, and California were 
the only States with a decline of five or 
more. 


Business Population—During the 
first half of 1944, the number of busi- 
nesses in the United States increased 
by 54,000 so that on June 30, 1944, they 
totalled 2,893,900, according to data just 
published in the Survey oF CurRENT 
Business. Retailers continue to com- 
prise almost half of the total concerns 
in business. Stores in all major retail 
groups increased in number in the first 
half of 1944 with filling stations gaining 
the most. The several lines which de- 
clined slightly in that period included 
general stores with food, meat and sea- 
food, home furnishings, drug, and 
hardware—farm implement outlets. 

In the service trades the total number 
of enterprises increased from 545,100 on 
December 31, 1939 to 553,800 on June 
30, 1944. The number of hotels de- 
creased from 21,400 to 18,400, of auto- 
mobile repair shops from 55,000 to 
50,500, and of amusement enterprises 
from 37,000 to 35,800. In contrast, 
the number of manufacturing con- 
cerns in every classification decreased 
or remained unchanged with the ex- 
ception of the lumber and furniture and 
of the stone, clay, and glass groups. 
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Radiophofo — news pictures out of the air! 


RCA radiophoto transmits pictures halfway 
around the world and prints them—in a 
matter of minutes! 


And thanks to RCA research, pictures 
now come through the receiver (shown 
above) just about as sharp and clear as the 
originals themselves. 


Through RCA radiophoto, today’s “news 
shot” in Honolulu or Cairo can make to- 
morrow morning’s front page. Or—blue- 
prints for a disabled power generator can 
be flashed to London—saving hundreds of 
vital war production hours. 


Advertisements, fingerprints, documents 
and letters are radiophotoed by RCA Com- 
munications—as many as 2000 a month! 
Even musical scores—such as the new “Trio” 


by the great composer Shostakovich—are 
sent by faster, error-proof radiophoto. 


RCA has long been a pioneer in all fields 
of international communications. Progress is 
constantly maintained by scientific research 
...research that is reflected in all RCA 
products. 


When you buy an RCA radio, or television 
set, or Victrola—made exclusively by RCA 
Victor—you enjoy a special pride of owner- 
ship in knowing that you possess one of the 
finest instruments of its kind that science 
has yet achieved, 


Notice the great improvement in 
clarity, as well as in speed—both 
results of RCA reseazch. Radio- 
photo prints are no longer blurred 
by a “pattern.” Today, they’re 
about as clear and sharp as the 
original photograph snapped thou- 
sands of miles away, 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


PIONEERS IN PROGRESS 









means 


International 


by 


PAN AMERICAN 


~ AMERICAN pioneered 
overseas Air Express... 


Inasingle 12-month period, 
in Latin America alone, Pan 
American World Airways 
recently carried 22,921,396 
Ibs. of Air Express... al- 
most two million pounds a 
month! 


In the future, interna- 
tional Air Express carried 
by Pan American World 
Airways will be referred to 
as “Clipper Express.” 


If you have a shipment to 
be picked up, call Railway 
Express Agency, Inc. They 
offer FREE pick-up at 6,000 
points within the U.S.A. 


Copyright 1945 by 


Pan American Airways, Inc. 


FAN AMERICAN 


Wortp AIRWAYS’ 


The System of the Flying Cipers 


CLIPPER 
EXPRESS 














HERE and THERE in BUSINESS | 


WHAT’S NEW AS OBSERVED BY THE AGENCY’S REPORTERS 


Guess-Proof Lubrication— 
Through a simple system of matching 
colors developed by the American 
Standards Association, unskilled labor 
can be guided in applying the right 
grease or oil to machinery. The stand- 
ard was developed not only to facilitate 
the lubrication of machinery, but also 
to cut down the increasing amount of 
damage to machinery in war plants re- 
sulting from misuse of lubricants by 
unskilled labor. 

The code was devised to make the 
application of the right lubricant so 
simple that the least skilled employee 
could hardly err. There has been 
created a basic system of color markings 
to be applied to the containers of a 
given lubricant and also to the points 
where each lubricant should be applied. 
The lubricating device such as the oil 
can or grease gun likewise is marked 
with the same color either by paint or 
decalcomania, requiring the service- 
man only to match colors to be sure that 
each lubricant is being correctly used. 

Eight general classes of lubricants 
are covered in the code, each of which 
is designated by an identification color. 
The oils are divided into five classes 
and the greases into three. A general 
purpose class and a special purpose 
class exists for both oils and greases. 
The three remaining classes of oils 


are: machine tool spindle oils, gear oils, 


and hydraulic oils. The third class of 
grease is for anti-friction bearings. 
The lubrication containers need only 
a clearly visible patch of color such as 
a solid three-inch circle. Where more 
than one kind of lubricant in the same 
class is used, the code suggests that dis- 
tinctions between these lubricants be 
made by the use of different numbers 
marked on the class identification color. 


Job Safety Training—A complete 
course of instruction for an intensive 
training program for foremen and su- 
pervisors in the principles of job safety 
is incorporated in a manual published 
by the National Foremen’s Institute, 
Inc., Deep River, Conn. The loose leaf 
64 by g inch 70-page manual, with 
four supplements, presents a practical 
technique for preventing accidents and 
is applicable to every type of job. 

The training course consists of five- 
two hour sessions patterned after the 
War Manpower Commission’s Train- 
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ing within Industry program. The 
manual is designed to serve as a work- 
ing tool in conducting the safety ses- 
sions which are based on actual cases 
provided by participated members. 

The first chapter (lesson) of the in- 
formal course, intended to be given to 
a class of no more than 10 members, 
consists of defining the program and 
then demonstrating and analyzing a 
job by way of demonstration. The 
second lesson is devoted to spotting the 
dangers in a job and acting to correct 
them; the third, presentation of cases 
by class members and analysis of these. 
The worker who handles the job un- 
safely is considered in lesson four. 
Lesson five hinges on fixing responsi- 
bility for safety with stress on proper 
supervision. 

Other chapters deal with situations 
arising after job safety training such 
as when foremen break in new people; 
the relation of the safety record to pro- 
motion; and instruction aids in setting 
up a continuous safety program. 


Good Lighting—The absolute ne- 
cessity for safety sake of not only in- 
stalling good industrial lighting but 
of maintaining it at peak efficiency is 
effectively summarized by J. L. Kil- 
patrick, illuminating engineering de- 
partment, Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company, Bloomfield, 
N. J. 
“Industrial accidents can be reduced 
by the installation of good lighting. 
Hundreds of factories, large and small, 
have lighting systems wholly inade- 
quate for safety,” warns Mr. Kilpatrick. 

“Inadequacy may exist in new instal- 
lations,” he continues. “Good lighting 
must be engineered to prevent eye fa- 
tigue, to eliminate glare both direct and 
reflected, to minimize shadows, and to 
provide see-ability for the prevention 
of accidents. There are a number of 
light sources and innumerable lighting 
fixtures which, properly engineered, 
can provide good lighting for any spe- 
cific plant. It is essential that compe- 
tent illuminating engineers should be 
consulted when changes in lighting are 
contemplated.” 

Providing good lighting on the basis 
of the initial installation is not enough, 
Mr. Kilpatrick cautions. “The lighting 
system must be maintained and a de- 
preciation factor must be provided in 
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_ amazed at the number of dollars that quickly return 


to the public's pocket . .. through salaries, taxes, pur- 


chases of materials and a hundred other channels. _ 


While it may be difficult for people to see, to feel, 
to understand how this money gets back into their 
own pockets, it’s easy for you to tell them. And by 
letting them know, you can create goodwill for your 
company, and for Private Enterprise as a whole. 


It's a job for public relations advertising. 


Your advertising in The New York Times can do this | 
important job most effectively, for The Times is read 
from coast to coast by the kind of men and women 


whose private opinion exerts a strong influence on — 


the public opinion of America. 


Bhe New York Times 


“ALL THE NEWS TH 
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Provides better protection 
against breakage 


Cuddled in a cloud-soft cushion of 
KIMPAK*, bottles of liquid escape many 
dangers of breakage in transit. Today, 
KIMPAK is busy protecting a veritable 
host of wartime products, from deli- 
cate medical ampoules and precision 
instruments to huge aircraft spare 
parts. After victory, this versatile, 
resilient creped wadding will receive 
its honorable discharge. And then it 
will be ready to go to work for you 
on civilian products. 

As flexible and easy to use as a piece 
of wrapping paper, KIMPAK makes pos- 
sible assembly-line speed in packaging 
...Saves time and work in the shipping 
room. Often cuts freight costs by re- 
ducing package size and weight. 

For mailing of liquids in glass con- 
tainers, the type of KIMPAK shown 
above fully meets parcel post regula- 
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tions because it quickly absorbs over 
16 times its own weight in moisture. 
And there are 11 other standard types 
of KIMPAK to meet your particular 
postwar needs. 

For a free illustrated booklet on 
Better Packaging, mail a postcard to 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Creped 
Wadding Division, Neenah, Wis. 





FREE POSTWAR 
PACKAGING PLAN 


In making plans for your postwar 
product the advice of our packaging 
representative is yours for the ask- 
ing. In most cases, he will be able 
to recommend a war-proved method 
of float packaging with KIMPAK. 

Telephone, write or wire today 
for the KIMPAK representative. 
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CREPED WADDING 
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the design of the lighting system,” he 
declares. “Otherwise an installation 
which was quite satisfactory when in- 
stalled may, in a comparatively few 
months, provide a lighting system 
which is only one half, or even one 
third, as much as the original. Thus, 
it becomes obvious that poor lighting 
maintenance in itself produces an ac- 
cident hazard. 

“No matter what kind of a plant you 
operate, no matter how few or how 
many workers you employ, your acci- 
dent records will be better, just as your 
production records will be better, if 
you provide good lighting which re- 
sults in see-ability. But always re- 
member that you must provide good 
lighting continuously.” 


Motor Selector—A check list in- 
tended to help design engineers and 
production executives “motor plan” 
their post-war products by providing 
them with an easy step-by-step method 
for selecting the correct type and size 
of fractional horsepower motor for any 
application has been issued by the Dun- 
more Company, Motor Division, Ra- 
cine, Wis. 

With data presented in outline style 
and illustrated in color the booklet (16 
pages, eight and a half by seven inches) 
tells how to decide on horsepower, duty 
cycle, and speed. Fractional horse- 
power motors are described according 
to type, characteristics, typical applica- 
tions, controls, and modifications. 


Crane Operators—A safety mea- 
sure which offers widespread applica- 
tion has eliminated accidents attributed 
to slipping on crane ladders in the Hep- 
penstall Company forging plant, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

When women employees replaced 





The old style ladder which was formerly used by 
crane operators at the Heppenstall Company forg- 
ing plant, Bridgeport, Conn., and the safety ladder 
now in use are shown at the left and right respec- 
tively of the above picture. 





























All that “fritters” isn’t gold brick 





e You can see your employees aren’t 
idle—yet their productive record 
shows hours of unaccountable work 
... time frittered away. Gold brick- 
ing? It’s doubtful because, too often, 
an outside agent controls their ability 
... for the worst. 


Forms—obsolete forms—may well 
be the culprit here. Forms that don’t 
do the job they should... don’t prop- 
erly furnish departmental co-ordina- 
tion, don’t give the hows and whens 
of business transactions—cause need- 
less and unnecessary work—hold up 
and slow down essential operations 


UNITED AUTOGRAPHIC 
Chicago, Cleveland, Oakland ¢ 


throughout the entire organization. 

If you—like many busy executives 
— have always regarded forms as mere 
adjuncts to routine, Uarco may have 
something new to show you. For 
Uarco has made a science of creating 
better forms... prefabricating papers 
and carbons into forms that keep the 
flow of work moving smoothly, effi- 
ciently from purchasing to production. 

Half an hour spent with the Uarco 
representative in examining your pres- 
ent forms may result in a substantial 
saving of time and money for you. 
Call him—soon. 


REGISTER COMPANY 
Offices in All Principal Cities 


SINGLE SET 
FORMS HANDWRITTEN TYPEWRITTEN - BUSINESS MACHINE RECORDS 





Here’s one of Uarco’s many 
time-saving forms... the Multi- 
Linkt. It’s especially useful when 
forms must be typed continu- 
ously. Carbons are inter-leaved 
—papers aligned—no special 
equipment needed. Forms neat- 
ly stacked behind the type- 
writer feed the machine as 
the typist types. For added in- 
formation, write today. 


BETTER BUSINESS FORMS 
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BETTER Coty, ARE MADE 
WITH QUALITY LETTERHEADS |! 








THE WATERMARK 1S 10UR- 
QUALITY GUARANTEE... 
BE SURE IT READS ““ALL-RAG” 





FOX RIVER PAPER CORPORATION 





402-F S. APPLETON STREET 
APPLETON, WISCONSIN 


BOND, LEDGER, ONION SKIN — IN 25-50-75 AND 100% RAG CONTENT 
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male crane operators who had entered 
the Armed Forces, the former had dif. 
ficulty in using the steel ladders which 
extended from the machine shop floor 
vertically upward to the catwalks of the 
overhead cranes. The uprights of the 
ladders also served as handrails. 

These ladders were replaced with an 
improved type of steel ladder which 
rises vertically for five feet and then has 
a.70 degree slope up to the catwalks, 
Two steel handrails, starting at a little 
over five feet from the floor, parallel the 
uprights. 


Personal Mailroom—In the belief 
that a letter from a boy or girl at the 


front increases the worker’s morale, the 
-Faichney Instrument Corporation, 


Watertown, N. Y., manufacturers of 
clinical thermometers, has established a 
personal mailroom. The room con- 
tains tables and stationery and workers 
may call for their mail before going off 
shift. 

Employees receive special delivery 
and airmail letters sooner via this fac- 
tory mailroom. They are notified im- 
mediately when such letters arrive and 
can call for them at the end of the shift. 

Workers employed in the mailroom 
are those who wish to help on the home 
front but who cannot do regular factory 
work, 


Correct Sealing—The eight steps 
required in perfect sealing of cartons 
are demonstrated in a 12 by 18 inch 
wall chart offered free for shipping 
room use by the Mid-States Gummed 
Paper Company, Chicago. 

Emphasis is given to the four main 
elements of correct sealing, namely: 
(1) the container is no stronger than 
the sealing tape that seals it; (2) proper 
storage of sealing tape is essential; (3) 
tape machine and moistener must be 
kept clean; and (4) correct application 
assures effective, economical sealing. 
Also emphasized is economy of ma- 
terial, adequate re-inforcement of points 
of strain, and obtaining maximum pro- 
tection of contents and carton. 


Annual Report—The Yearbook of 
the American Home Products Com- 
pany, New York, emphasizes the cur- 
rent trend toward more attractive and 
more informative annual reports to 
stockholders. This is a spiral-bound, 
78-page, 74 by 10 inch brochure which 
is distinctive both for its charts and 
pictures. 

The booklet, which presents the story 
of the company—its nature, its activi- 
ties, and how they affect the lives of the 
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: BRIDGING THE GAP 
to Victory-Era Production 











| MARTINS FERRY, © 
ch WHEELING, 











er This plant occupies 23 acres, providing 315,000sq. 

ft. of manufacturing floor space, two spur tracks, 
3) loading dock and receiving platform, capable of 
holding six cars on loading platform, two under 
cover at receiving platform and five on the outside. 
Martins Ferry Division of Blaw-Knox Company 
is located at Martins Ferry, directly across the 
Ohio River from Wheeling, W. Va. 
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OTHER BLAW-KNOX DIVISIONS 
Blaw-Knox Division, Blawnox, Pa. 
Lewis Foundry & Machine, Groveton, Pa, 
Power Piping, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Columbus Division, Columbus, O. 

Special Ordnance, York, Pa. 

Pittsburgh Rolls, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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ry Union Steel Castings, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Vi- National Alloy Steel, Blawnox, Pa. 

h Blaw-Knox Sprinkler, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
e 





Y= know best how long it will take 
you to get back into peacetime pro- 
duction after the Government gives you 
the green light. You also know that if 
you don’t get into the field early with 
goods, your competitor may get there first. 


Let us bridge your reconversion gap by 
taking over your manufacturing prob- 
lem, in whole or part. If yours is a 
quantity-production product—close toler- 
ance or not—we can make it. If neces- 
sary, we will tool up for your product. 


Frankly—unlike the other nine great 
plants of the Blaw-Knox organization— 
our Martins Ferry plant is a “‘war baby” 

with no cnhinued market to return to. 
But we do want to keep our splendid 
plant going, keep our capable engineer- 


ing group intact, give continued work to 
our skilled and loyal workers and other- 
wise utilize the valuable experience and 
equipment that went into the making of 
the “Fightin’ Forties” (40-mm AA) for 
the Navy. And if we can make them we 
can make anything! 


This may be important to you: Martins 
Ferry provides the additional manufac- 
turing facilities you need without any 
capital investment. You can put more 
emphasis upon selling as you shift your 
manufacturing responsibilities to others. 


Let one of our engineers discuss this 
matter with you...NOW. This may 
be the solution of your most imme- 
diate problem. 


To help win the war is our first objective. Until that is assured, ordnance material 
3s the order of the day. Do you need help? If so, get in touch with us at once! 
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MARTINS FERRY DIVISION of 


| BLAW-KNOX CO. 


MARTINS FERRY, OHIO 
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ADDRESS P. O. BOX 10 MARTINS FERRY OHIO, OEPT. B-5 





LINE ! 


What happens 


when these desks are FILLED? 





Today the men who used to sit at 
these desks are following the manual 
of arms instead of the sales manual... 
taking commands instead of taking 
orders... persuading tough customers 
with howitzers instead of hows. Now 
while your force is “on the road”... set 
up methods for giving management the 
facts it will require when the boys get 
back, the hard-hitting sales staff again 
intact—order analysis for production 
planning . . . geographic and market 
data to guide sales effort... breakdown 
of customers by sizes... turnover per 
item and by groups. 

Currently, while sales may exceed 
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merchandise, get ready for the period 
when sales may be harder to make than 
merchandise—by calling in a McBee 
man. McBee’s business is making vital 
facts available quickly, accurately and 


* economically...We have no canned 


procedures; we hand tailor to fit your 
needs. Our methods and products are 
easily usable by your present office 
staff, save temper, trouble, wear and 
headaches... deliver more pertinent 
information, in less time, at lower cost. 


Mcbee experience and products 
can give you better sales analyses for 
tomorrow. Call a McBee man...today. 


THE McBEE COMPANY 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF KEYSORT 
295 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y... Offices in principal cities 
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people of America—contains numerous 
charts of which more than a half dozen 
are in color. The report is enhanced by 
gravure pictures of products and com- 
pany activities. An entire section of 
the report is devoted to a camera rec- 
ord of events, personalities, and activi- 
ties of the year from the standpoint of 
management, production, and distribu- 
tion. 

The inside front cover contains maps 
showing the location throughout the 
United States and the world of Ameri- 
can Home Products sales headquarters, 
laboratories, plants, and warehouses. 
Photographs of a group of its better 
known products are displayed on the 
inside back cover. 


Photographs—Boeing Aircraft 
Company is effecting time-saving in 
pattern-making by cutting templates 
directly from photographic reproduc- 
tions on sensitized plywood. Interior 
and exterior (waterproofed) types of 
plywood, varying in thickness from 
one-eighth of an inch to two inches, are 
similarly treated for producing wiring 
boards, form blocks, instruction boards, 
display photographs, and other uses. 

Plywoods most commonly used are 
Douglas fir and maple. These are sen- 
sitized with a liquid-type emulsion 
directly on either the unpainted or 
painted surfaces of the wood. A pre- 
liminary coat of white paint improves 
the contrast, making reading easier. 

Liquid photo emulsion is applied to 
the surface of the plywood by using a 
paint spray gun, the interior of which 
has been chrome or silver painted to 
prevent contamination from the brass 
parts of the gun. Actual spraying is 
carried on in a standard spray booth 
which is located in a ruby-lighted room. 


Jobs for the Disabled—Thousands 
of jobs which can be performed by dis- 
abled veterans and other disabled 
workers are being uncovered as the 
result of extensive surveys which are 
being made throughout the 29 plants 
of the Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corpora- 
tion, subsidiary of the United States 
Steel Corporation. Typical of such sur- 
veys is the one recently issued by the 
Carnegie-Illinois Duquesne (Pennsyl- 
vania) Works (54 pages, 814 by 11 
inches, Mimeographed). 

Department by department there is 
carefully tabulated, the work which 
can be performed by employees suffer- 
ing such deficiencies as loss of vision 
of one eye, missing fingers or a whole 
hand or arm, toes or an entire leg, or 
suffering from a weak back, heart or 
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When a B-29 “Superfortress” comes roaring out 
of battle into a short, emergency landing strip, 
fifty tons of airplane must be braked to a stop 
<vofGthe 
No ordinary metal can curb such tremendous 
landing momentum. 
As the brakes take hold, friction generates 
sudden heat. Conventional cast iron brake 
drums would get out of shape...possibly jam, 
or fail. 
That’s why a braking surface made of an 
alloy cast iron containing NICKEL is bonded 
to a steel drum — making a bi-metal brake 
drum that will not crack under sudden tem- 
perature changes which cause distortion and 
wear. NICKEL is the metal that gives 
alloys stamina to withstand severe service. 
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The sure, rapid action 
of the brakes of a 


heavy truck or bus is f 
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a similar example of 
NICKEL’S ability 
to make cast iron 
stand up against the distortion caused 
by heat. Here, too, brakes have got 
to hold...or else. In this and dozens 
of ways, versatile NICKEL is your 
“Unseen Friend”... part of every- 
body’s everyday life...like the hair- 
spring in your watch or the steering 
knuckles on your car. 


ei Nické cmv 


New York 5, N.Y. 
International Nickel—world’s largest miners, 
smelters and refiners of Nickel and the Plati- 
num metals...the producers of INCO Nickel 
alloys, including MONEL and INCONEL. 
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WAR LOAN BONDS 
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Not Restricted by outmoded 


thinking, rules and customs, Commercial 
Credit is ready to act immediately to help 
your business meet any situation that calls 
for more cash. Thousands or millions are 


available at once . . . to give your business 
more working capital . . . to reshape or 
modernize your plant . . . to expand your 


business or finance the purchase of another 


Commercial Financing Divisions: Baltimore, New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Ore, 
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. . . or to carry through any other logical 
business move. Under our Commercial 
Accounts Financing Plan you can use our 
money for as long as you need it... with 
no demand obligations hanging over your 
head. What’s more, we will not interfere 
with your management or limit your opera- 
tions in any way. For quick action, wire, 
write or phone the nearest office listed below. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus More than $65,000,000 


BALTIMORE 2, MD. 





FINANCING OFFICES IN OVER 100 PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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circulatory condition, impaired hear- 
ing, or a nervous disorder. Thus when 
a veteran returns with any of these de- 
ficiencies the survey shows what jobs 
are open for him provided that he 
otherwise qualified. The surveys in 
the respective plants were made under 
the direction of the safety director. 

Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation 
has informed its employees in service 
of its re-employment policy through a 
16-page four by seven-inch booklet. 
Relating to the disabled veteran this 
pamphlet states that the plants are mak- 
ing careful studies of jobs and job con- 
tents to determine what existing occu- 
pations offer suitable occupations for 
persons suffering from various types of 
disabilities, and what additional legiti- 
mate and productive occupations can 
be created through re-allocation of job 
content. 


Perfect Secretary—Slanted toward 
new personnel, a useful guide in any 
business office is the booklet entitled 
“The Perfect Secretary,” 32 pages 4¥, 
by 6 inches, published by the Eaton 
Paper Corporation, Pittsfield, Mass. 

This comprehensive booklet is an 
orientation course in making a good 
start with one’s fellow workers, satis- 
fying one’s employer, speaking cor- 
rectly over the telephone, and writing 
correct business letters, including select- 
ing the proper stationery and using care 
in spelling, division of words, punctua- 
tion, capitalization and salutations. 

Tips are given on care of the type- 
writer, choosing correct papers for all 
typing, and filing. 


Maternity Policy—The Allis 
Chalmers Manufacturing Company, 
West Allis, Wis., has adopted a ma- 
ternity policy which is planned to pro- 
tect the health of the worker through 
eliminating the case of concealment of 
pregnancy—fear of losing one’s job. 

Women employees report to the head 
nurse upon the first indication of preg- 
nancy. During the interview the em- 
ployee is requested to obtain from her 
family physician a statement on a com- 
pany prescribed form indicating 
whether she may continue at work and 
for how long. 

When the statement is submitted the 
worker is permitted to stay on her job 
or is transferred to other work until 
she is ready to leave prior to confine- 
ment. The company then grants a six- 
months leave of absence followed by a 
second if this is necessary. 

While on the job pregnant women 
are limited to eight hours work in any 




















rom under their daily mountains of paper work, many a sec- 
retary, and many an executive, has paid conscious or unconscious 
tribute to the wartime efficiency of the Smith-Corona typewriter. 
Its easy “write,” speed in action and freedom from repairs have 
earned it a special place in the affections of its users. 


=, 
L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE 1N Y : 
Groton Plant 


—__====->. SMITH-CORONA = 
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The speedy automatic features of the Model 285 bookkeeping machine 


keep stock records up to date. They accelerate complete control informa- 
tion whether you use the “‘quantity and value’”’ plan, the “unit” plan, or 


variations of either. 


Model 285 is the ONLY completely electrified bookkeeping machine 


that computes and prints balances automatically! With it, the operator 
merely inserts the forms and records information... the machine does 
the rest automatically. 


Check your benefits in this partial list of automatic features: 


Automatic computing and printing of balances 
Effortlessly extends quantity and value totals 
Automatic line proof of old balance pick up 
Avoids ‘human errors", creates positive check 


Automatic tabulation from column to column 
Shortens time needed to handle each record 


Automatic dual cross computation of totals 

Computes, carries 2 balances simultaneously 
Automatic dates—prints month, day and year 

Speeds volume by reducing operator's work 
Automatic carriage return from any position 

Saves operator's energy for peak efficiency 




















Manufacturers, retail stores, utilities, banks and most other types of busi- 
nesses say the Model 285 aids them on all accounting applications by 
cutting costs and keeping control figures up to the minute. 


Let it aid you. Your nearest Remington Rand specialist will analyze your 
needs with no obligation. Phone him now, or write us, 


eminglon and 
BUY BONDS for 
The Mighty Teh 


BUFFALO 5, NEW YORK 
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one day and 48 in a week. They like- 
wise are transferred from jobs requir- 
ing heavy work, continuous walking or 
standing, excessive reaching or jarring, 
and so on. 





GROSS PRODUCT 


(Contnued from page 11) 


was no greater tendency for wives of 
unemployed men to join the labor force 
than for wives of employed men.’ 

All this discussion of the benchmark 
estimate in the past is only the first 
step in estimating the labor force in the 
future. Even were there no question 
over the 1940 base to be used, it would 
be necessary to estimate the increase 
during the next decade to obtain the 
1950 figure. Here again, the Bureau 
of the Census provides a most helpful 
starting point. It has estimated the 
“normal” labor force for each year in 
the decade 1940 to 1950—the labor force 
which would be expected if the trends 
of preceding years had continued after 
1940. No allowance is made, therefore, 
for abnormal circumstances arising 
from the war, which will be discussed 
later, or for changed economic condi- 
tions, which has already been discussed. 
With the constant addition of 1.3 mil- 
lion discussed in the first part of this 
article, these estimates are: 


Millions 

EQGO ss oe cet hh eee c ae ete de Senses ‘i 54- 

OES Site oR ey ee cc eee 55:3 
ER ee ok © Re a? tg Oe a a 56.0 
BR cower cli yiiclectrd nin aia telo ee s0817 5 6s 56.7 
MN ADD aor pistes Math New geh c lat LAS dha -o eae PCE 0-6 57-3 
NUNN Ac suis old a oahtie Shima ats) Sib tia eviews a ele 579 
BAA OMEN tt ee s-3c pened cakes 58.5 
OS GT ot Sih MC gee a e la rae 59.0 
1948 CARES an SO a Re ee Ee ee ee ee 59-5 
2 2 HORNS: ceil ey A ee PEE eer eS 60.0 
ON ae at OF ree ar Se eer RS 60.5 


It is obvious that the main factor un- 
derlying these estimates is the actual 
increase in the population. More care- 
ful scrutiny indicates that the rate of 
increase is slackening through the 
period. The Bureau of the Census ex- 
plains this as “due principally to two 
factors: (1) the reduction in the rate 
of population increase, and (2) long- 
term declines in the proportions of 
workers among boys and girls of school 
age, among men and women over 65; 
and to some extent among men in the 
intermediate age group. The effect of 
these two factors is modified by the in- 





7 Reported in Long in a footnote on page 25 of the paper 
described in footnotc 6 of this article. 






































DESIGNING AN ATTRACTIVE, APPROPRIATE AND PRACTICAL 


Employee Conefit Ceogram 


Organizations considering the estab- 
lishment of an employee benefit pro- 
gram can obtain the benefit of Chase 
experience and research in all stages of 
planning as well as practical assistance 
in working out technical details. 

Our Pension Trust Division has aided 
hundreds of employers over a period 
of years in the designing and continued 


operation of Plans. We will gladly study 
your case and help you design an attrac- 
tive, appropriate and practical program. 


We suggest a discussion with us at 





this time because it is presently advan- 





tageous to have a plan installed as soon 





as feasible after full and careful consid- 





eration of all factors instead of waiting 





until near the end of a fiscal year. 





Our 92-page summary entitled "Pension, Bonus and Profit-Sharing Plans,” covering the funda- 
mentals of formulating and financing employee benefit plans is available. We invite you or your 
consultant to write for this study and to discuss your particular case with us—without obligation. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Pension Trust Division 


11 BROAD STREET 


Telephone HAnover 2-9800 


NEW YORK 15 
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Do you face RED INK if history repeats? 





isi, 








Current Liabilities 
Business 
Failures 








after World War I 





Failures Multiplied after World War I. In just two 


years ... from the 1919 level . . . current liabilities involved in com- 


serene 


4, 
Mone 





mercial and industrial failures jumped 454%. 


Will History Repeat? No one knows. Even now... 


upsets caused by unforeseen developments after goods are shipped 
may leave customers frozen . . . or worse. That’s why manufacturers 
and wholesalers in over 150 lines of business now carry American 


Credit Insurance . .. and why you need it too. 


American Credit Insurance GUARANTEES PAYMENT of your 
accounts receivable for goods shipped . . . pays you when your cus- 
tomers can’t. Don’t face the uncertain future unprotected. Write 
now for more information to: American Credit Indemnity Company 
of New York, Dept. 50, First National Bank Bldg., Baltimore 2, Md. 


AMERICAN 
CREDIT INDEMNITY 


COMPANY 


or NEw YORK 
a 2 
RUEEY ELIE : 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL 





PRESIDENT 


American 
Credit Insurance 


Pays You When 
Your Customers Can°t 


CITIES OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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creasing proportions of women in the 
labor force between 20 and 65 years of 
age, and by the shifting age composi- 
tion of the population.” 

It is certainly reasonable to expect 
these trends to continue. Long before 
the war the impassive Census was regis- 
tering a growing tendency in the young 
to learn more before working and in 
the old to work less before retiring. 
Educational opportunities will hardly 
be less after the war. The G. I. Bill of 
Rights will be competing with the labor 
force for ex-military manpower. Con- 
sonant with our present vigorous so- 
cial trends, child labor laws may be- 
come even more stringent in both aim 
and enforcement. 

Toward the darker end of the life 
span, the trend toward earlier retire- 
ment is certainly not going to be dis- 
couraged by the broadening of old-age 
benefits and pension plans that are 
under way. And while distant trends 
sometimes influence each other in 
strange way, the susceptible Ameri- 
can’s awareness of the aging process, as 
induced by years of old-age annuity ad- 
vertisements, can hardly be expected to 
fade with the final hardening of Jap- 
anese military arteries. 


Women in Industry 


To what extent will the invasion of 
industry by women (females to the 
austere Census) make up, from the 
labor force standpoint, for the declining 
rate of growth in our general popula- 
tion? The Census projections of past 
trends anticipate a considerably larger 
proportional increase in “normal” man- 
power from the women than from the 
men. (From 1945 to 1950 the number 
of females in the normal labor force is 
expected to increase by 2.1 per cent per 
year, the number of males by 4.0 per 
cent.) The principal forces behind this 
trend, as seen by the Census, have been 
the movement away from farms, the 
decline in self-employment, the falling 
birth rate, and the progressive light- 
ening of housekeeping duties. 

In its effort to establish a “normal” 
labor force, it was clearly not the im- 
mediate responsibility or purpose of 
the Census to add private opinions on 
the number of emergency war workers 
who would remain in the labor force, 
or on how the pulling power of war 
would compare with that of prosperity, 
or on whether past limits to the “size” 
of the labor force were set primarily by 
the discouragement of people lying be- 
yond it or by their relative indepen- 
dence, or on the size of the armed 
forces in 1950, or on the relative value 























@ I. W. Wilder, Head of Disston’s Market 
and Statistics Department, says: “Selective 
selling is based on market research which, 
in turn, is based upon sales analysis. Our 
company, established over 100 years ago, is 
the largest maker of saws in the world. The 
markets served by our hundreds of items 
would have been too difficult to analyze 
accurately had we not for 25 years, used 
Remington Rand Punched-Card Account- 
ing and Tabulating Equipment—the fastest 
method for getting market figures. 


“Our sales managers are furnished reports 
in every way they need them: by territory, 
customer, class of product, 246 summary di- 
visions, jobber’s territory, priority rating, etc. 





‘We learn where we should concentrate 
to protect vital volume business; where our 


* KWIK-FAX « 


is a dual-duty hook-up which 


cards, for sales and other analy- 


3 ses, at the same time the invoice *The HOLE MARK of a System 
is being produced on a Reming- 
ton Rand Bookkeeping Machine. << eee, 
° Write for: “The HOLE-STORY of Punched-Card Accounting” — 
BUY BONDS— Buy Victory and Peace the book that tells a vital story to business. It’s FREE! 
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Be 
The Remington Rand ton and 
SYNCHRO-MATIC 


automatically punches tabulating ? U Be Cc H E D- Cc A R D 








from the magic carpet of YP CA’ 


Remington Rand Punched-Card Accounting takes you instantly 
to the best vantage point from which to view sales conditions. 
To Henry Disston and Sons, Philadelphia, it has meant 
more efficient sales management. 


sales efforts are in inverse ratio to profits; 
where we should broaden our base for later 
security; how our distributor’s sales in a 
territory compare with direct sales in that 
territory; and many other important facts. 


Although sales have increased tremen- 
dously, we know that a let-down is coming, 
and this detailed punched-card analysis is 
our safeguard against the day when we will 
need accurate market research to cushion 
the drop and direct future policies.” 


Helpful ideas for every sales manager will 
be found in Certified Report No. 4109, cov- 
ering the Disston operation—available free 
to interested executives by writing to our 
nearest branch office, or direct to Remington 
Rand Inc., Tabulating Machines Div., Rm. 
1713, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 





ACCOUNTING 











For assistance in maintaining 
high standards of quality or | 
in meeting requirements of | 
the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration—let The Edwal 
Laboratories set up a system 
of controls for you. 


Edwal chemists are equipped 
to analyze samples, organize 
tests and work out inspection 
procedures so that the puri- | 
ty of raw materials can be 
checked in a routine manner 
by your own employees. This 
is only one of many Edwal 
services described in Booklet 
21-R. Write for a copy 








today! 


Tre EDWAL 
Rihentteeies, Buc. | 


732 FEDERAL ST. CHICAGO 5, ILL. | 
Official Testing Laboratory for 
The American Automobile Association 


The National Soybean Processors Association 
The Chicago Graphic Arts Association | 























of workers at various levels of efficiency, | 
or on inclination to work. Its job was | 
to provide a base from which judg- 
ments on such purely subjective ques- 
tions could depart at- the will of the 
judges. 

The Bureau of the Census recognizes 
that the war has temporarily deranged 
the operation of these various factors, 
but it does take the position that, “after 
the war and the ensuing period of re- 
adjustment to peacetime conditions, 
the basic trends in the growth of the 
labor force are likely to be resumed.” 


*“Normal’”’ Increases 


Most of the experts follow the Census 
approach as far as “normal” increases 
are concerned, arguing as does Mr. S. 
Morris Livingston,® for example, that 
the trends may be affected, but there 
are conflicting lines of influence. Thus 
as far as an increased proportion of 
women in the labor force is concerned, 
the loosening of old ties and habits 
during the war and the lessened op- 
portunities for marriage because of 
casualties may give more than normal 
play to their entrance. On the other 
hand, war weariness and the still un- 
disclosed novelties and distractions of 
our next era could impair their force. 
In any event, the trend will some time 
have to taper off. 

Livingston recognizes the presence 
of many factors making for deviations 
from the normal. He also recognizes, 
however, that they are hard to evaluate 
and seems to feel that the over-all vul- 
nerability to error of such long projec- 
tions makes it rather fruitless to look 
for precision on abstract points. The 
effect is as though the different con- 
siderations offset each other. 

It is difficult to separate the influence 
of various factors considered by each 
author, and Dr. Tucker’s difficulty with 
the 1940 base has already been covered. 
His estimate of 58.3 million for 1950 
takes that factor into account, but ap- 
pears to “allow liberally” for increasing 
employment of women, and to antici- 
pate an acceleration of the education- 
retirement trends, under the benign 
influence of increased educational 
opportunities, G. I. grants, pensions, 
and retirement plans. Particularly in 
times of rising national income does 
he expect such acceleration. 

Long gives no quantitative estimates. 
However, he does say that no change 





is to be expected in the age and sex 
composition of the labor force as to 





§ Livingston, S. M. ‘‘Postwar Manpower and its Ca- 
pacity to Produce,” Survey of Current Business, April 1943; 
“The Measurement of Postwar Labor Supply and the Ca- 





pacity to Produce,” address before the American Statistical 
Association, December 28, 1944. 
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..- For Industry 


Industry today, more than ever before, 
is using Personnel Service, Safety and 
Sales Incentive awards because em- 
- ployees RESPOND favorably to them. 
Stimulate better employer -employee 
relations in your plant by the use of 
Morgan’s awards. Prices depend on 
design and quantity involved. We will 
gladly design your own individual 
award to your specifications, in sketch 
form as shown above, at no obliga- 


tion. Write for illustrated folder. 


MORGAN’S, INC. 
Manufacturing Jewelers 
32 W. RANDOLPH ST. Dept.DR CHICAGO 1, ILL. 





Answers All ‘“‘Locker Problems”’ 


5 ft. (or 


mmodates |2 in 


Space-saving—occc 
24 back-to-back 

Sanitary—keeps w 
Available Now—Prompt 


ps dry and "'in press." 
deliveries from stock. 



















PETERSON Locker 
Units are replacing 
lockers everywhere be- 
cause they save floor 
space, or double locker 
room capacity, keep 
wraps “in press’ and 
exposed to light and 
air,—provide each em- 
ployee with a spaced 
coat hanger, a hat 
shelf and a 12” x 12” 
x 12” lock box. Rigid 
all-wood and tem- 
pered pressed wood 
construction. 


wrverrrry 
930 ia eae nO 













SE SPOTP IIT TY 


Write for 
Catalog 
G-2 showing 
PETERSON 
Checkroom 
Equipment, 
Office Valet 
and Home 
Valet Ward- 
robe Racks. 


The most complete line of mod- 
ern wardrobe equipment built. 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 


624 SO. MICHIGAN BLVD. 
CHICAGO 5, ILL. 
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..SAVES AS IT SERVES! 


Thus far, Loalin (Catalin polystyrene) has made the closest 
bid to being “the one plastic best qualified to satisfy 
the greatest number of production and performance 
requirements”. All Loalin formulations are immune to 
acids, alkalies and alcohols, absorb the least water, 
possess high dimensional stability and offer exceptional 
insulating qualities. (One type resists heat distortion up 
to 236°F.). Loalin’s color range is rich, distinctive, out- 
standing . . . and, as the Jightest of al) plastics, Loalin 
assures the greatest product yield per pound. 

It is certain that when restrictions are withdrawn, Loalin , 
will make up for the period during which its essential 
ingredients were allocated to the service of war’s more 
vital requirements. Catalin's technical staff, during the 
interim, will be glad to outline the various types of Loalin 


and indicate to you some of the many new uses for this 
versatile, economical plastic material. Inquiries invited! 





Part of a lifeboat’s equipment 
includes this ‘“Waterationer”’ 
injection molded of Loalin by 
Maurice A. Lichten Co., 
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ONE PARK MRWENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 














Manufacturers and Sales Organizations 
In All the United States Appreciate 


Good Automobile Transportation Service 


E are continuing to provide adequate 

transportation from coast to coast for 
many of America’s largest and most impor- 
tant industries. It has indeed made us proud 
of our privilege and performance in being 
able to serve the very same lessees during 
the war as we did before hostilities . . . and 


without one single exception! 


The R. A. Company 


Pioneers in fleet automobile leasing 


122 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 300 Morris Building, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
AShland 4-9653 ALLegheny 6065 
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affect its over-all size. He expects the 
decreasing proportion of young persons 
in the Jabor force to continue, and a 
slightly increasing proportion of ma- 
ture women in the labor force. He 
believes that the extension of with- 
drawa) of older workers will not go 
beyond pre-war levels. 

The net result, as he sees it, is “a 
labor force larger only by reason of the 
growth in population.” If one reduces 
this statement to figures, Long’s esti- 
mated 1950 labor force might under 
some assumptions work out at an in- 
crease Over 1940 of some 3.5—4.0 mil- 
lion; the Bureau of the Census estimate 
of the normal increase for the period is 
5.9 million. 

Experts Differ 

The area of widest diversity among 
the experts is that of what will happen 
to the men and women who came into 
the fabor force primarily because of 
the war and who would not normally 
have entered it. The Bureau of the 
Census estimates that in 1943 the labor 
force (including the Armed Forces) 
was larger by approximately 6 million 
than would have been expected from 
the trends. They have responded to the 
insistence of the draft board, the Sure 
of patriotism or high pay, or have been 
obliged to work for a living during the 
absence of their young men in the 
Armed Forces. 

Of those who have taken the war 
plunge, some will come out shivering 
and for others the water will be fine. 
Their burdens lifted with the end of 
hostilities, some will retire. An inevit- 
able few will no longer be wanted by 
employers except in a severe labor short- 
age running beyond most notions of 
healthy prosperity. Some unknown 
percentage, however, will have found 
the extra money very pleasant. Some 
will have proved themselves so capable 
as to be under employer pressure to 
stay. Some will not wish to give up 
good jobs until they are sure that their 
menfolk can get better ones. Some 
will like the independence. Some may 
even have found that they like to work. 
Life is inscrutable. 

There is general agreement among 
the experts that the majority of these 
emergency workers will disappear. 
There is disagreement as to whether the 
number remaining will be one, two, or 
even three million—or none. What- 
ever their number it is reduced by al- 
most all estimators to the extent of war 
casualties, usually set arbitrarily at 
about a half million. 

Thus Livingston and Fortune make 
no allowances beyond the over-all con- 
































TO COMPANY PRESIDENTS: ----<---222004 


erp ae 


Girespacwemenensencnens 





Today—thanks largely to you and other industrial executives—22,000,- 
000 civilian workers are speeding victory and achieving postwar secu- 
rity through the Payroll Savings Plan. Over 60% of the 6th War Loan 
subscriptions came from this source—and, between drives, this forward- 
looking plan has been responsible for 3 out of 4 War Bond sales! 


Good as this record is, the Payroll Savings Plan can be still more effec- 
tive. Believing this can best be accomplished by giving Bond buyers a 
definite idea of the many benefits accruing to them, the War Finance 
Division has prepared a variety of active aids for employee education. 


This new “ammunition” includes: 
a—An entertaining, swift-paced moving picture, graphically 
showing the importance of buying—and holding—War Bonds. 
b—An interesting, easy-to-read booklet, explaining how War 


Bonds may be accumulated to provide education for children, 
homes, retirement incomes, etc. 





c—Attractive, handy War Bond envelopes, enabling Bond 
holders to note each separate purchase—and the specific purpose 
for which each Bond or group of Bonds was bought. 
Passing this particular ammunition requires that you reappraise your 
own company’s Payroll Savings Plan. Have your own War Bond Chair-9 
man contact the local War Finance Committee—today! They will wel- 
come the chance to discuss this new program with you. 





The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by Dun’s Review 


SPEED UP YOUR PAYROLL SAVINGS PLAN 


* This is an official U.S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council * 
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AS PART OF A GREAT AND VITAL WAR INDUSTRY 


Standard Oil Reports: 
ITS ACTIVITIES FOR 1344 


EXCERPTS FROM THE ANNUAL REPORT TO STOCKHOLDERS 


Note — The shorter terms ‘“‘Company”’ and “‘Jersey’’ are sometimes used for brevity to refer 
collectively to all companies con solidated in the financial statements, or to one or more of them. 





The Petroleum Industry Record — “Small 
companies as well as large ... performed an in- 
comparable feat in 1944. In response to the 
insatiable demands of war the men and women 
of the Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) 
did their part for Victory by producing and 
refining the greatest volume of oil in Company 
history.” 


Company Output 1,000,000 Bbls. Per 
Day —“While the U. S. oil industry was increas- 
ing its domestic crude oil output by 11% over 
1943, the Company increased its output by 
more than twice that figure—by 24% ... For the 
first year in Company history the total volume 
of crude oil processed in domestic and foreign 
refineries of our affiliated companies exceeded 
1,000,000 barrels per day.” 


Reserves Ample for Many Years —“Al- 
though this high rate of production resulted in 
record withdrawal from the Company’s do- 
mestic crude oil reserves, these reserves were 
maintained and even slightly bettered during 
the year. Despite the restrictions imposed by 
wartime conditions, intensive exploration was 
conducted and resulted in the discovery of sub- 
stantial new reserves ... Jersey studies of un- 
developed petroleum possibilities in the U. S. 
and in this hemisphere indicate that crude oil 


supplies will be ample for many years.” 


100 Octane for 1 in 5 Planes — “The Com- 
pany has continued to be the world’s largest 
producer of 100 octane aviation gasoline. One 
out of every five planes of the United Nations 
was flown on Jersey-made fuel during the year. 
This achievement is the direct result of years of 
leadership in 100 octane —a fuel first brought 
to large scale manufacture by Jersey.” 


Company Processes Taught to Others— 
“Processes developed by Jersey in past years 
for the production of 100 octane, synthetic rub- 
ber and toluene, as well as... other critical 
petroleum products, were widely used by many 
manufacturers ... Eighty per cent of all toluene 
used for explosives by the U. S. and our Allies 
comes from petroleum and the bulk of it is pro- 
duced through the uses of Jersey processes... 
Nearly 90% of the tonnage of butadiene (for 
synthetic rubber) now being obtained from 
petroleum is manufactured in plants using one 
or more Jersey-developed processes ...Com- 
pany people have helped Government and 
other manufacturers in the solution of war pro- 
duction problems — and Jersey knowledge and 
skill have been willingly taught to others.” 


Peacetime Facilities Invaluable in War 
—“Company ships, docks, storage tanks and all 
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other facilities—most of them built during peace 
—have proved invaluable in war. Time and 
again equipment of our world-wide organiza- 
tion has been used by the Armed Forces to 
perform vital tasks.” 


Employees Maintained a Fine Record— 
“There were no production stoppages due to 
strikes —a record which has been maintained 
since long before Pearl Harbor .. . About half 
the employees had records of 10 years or more 
of service and over one-fourth had been em- 
ployed more than 20 years ...over 1,000 
employees have already returned to the Com- 
pany from military service. In addition 632 vet- 
erans not formerly with us have been employed.” 


The Future— “Supplying the petroleum needs 
of wartime will continue to take priority over 
all other Company considerations so long as the 
conflict lasts. Nevertheless .. . thought is being 
given to post-war problems such as the return of 
our men and women now in the Armed Serv- 
ices, oil reserves, reconversion, post-war prod- 
ucts... The Company will be prepared for 
the opportunities ahead with an organization 
which, strengthened by the return of employees 
in service, will be better equipped than ever to 
serve the public both at home and abroad.” 





Cute of the full report available 
on request as long as they last. 
Because of paper shortages, only 
limited quantities can be printed. 
Address Room 1626, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 














PRODUCTS OF THIS COMPANY WHICH ARE 
HELPING TO SHORTEN THE WAR: 


AEROSOL INSECTICIDE BOMBS 

AIRCRAFT CONTROL 
LUBRICANT 

AIRCRAFT ENGINE OILS 

AIRCRAFT PARTS 

ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUN 
COMPONENTS 

ANTI-ICING FLUID 

AUTOMOTIVE GASOLINES 

AUTOMOTIVE GREASES 

AVIATION GASOLINES 

BUNA N (PERBUNAN) RUBBER 
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tinuance of the trends as utilized in 
the calculations of the Bureau of the 
Census. Mr. Karl T. Schlotterbeck® 
had previously examined the composi- 
tion of the emergency labor force at 
different age levels and normal occupa- 
tions, and concluded that almost all 
would withdraw except youths who 
had gone to work prematurely and 
might stay on. The bulk of the latter, 
however, would presumably have en- 
tered the “normal” labor force long 
before 1950, after which by definition 
they are out of the “emergency” 
category. 


War Workers Permanent? 


Dr. Tucker, on the strength of elabo- 
rate independent analyses of age 
groups, agrees that the number of war 
workers remaining in 1950 can hardly 
exceed the number of casualties. Long 
likewise takes the position that "signs 
do exist that the additions during the 
war will not remain in the labor force 
when peace comes.” 

However, some of the experts do be- 
lieve that a substantial number of the 
war workers (or their successors who 
without the personal precedents would 
otherwise never have entered the labor 
market) will be permanent additions 
to the labor force. The Hagen-Kirk- 
patrick estimate*® expects a million war 
workers to remain in the labor market 
whereas the estimates so far cited count 
on practically all of them withdrawing 
or remaining only in numbers sufficient 
to offset about '4 million war casualties. 
Their estimate therefore has the effect 
of adding 4 million workers in excess 
of casualty replacements. Dr. Woytin- 
sky is also willing to add a possible 1 
million carry-over for the special war 
contingent. 

The National Planning Association 
in “National Planning for Full Em- 
ployment” chooses the Census 1950 
figure of 60.5 million “normal” labor 
force (including an average for sea- 
sonal workers) as its starting point. It 
grants inferentially that, of a 6 million 
war emergency contingent, a great 
majority of the youth would have even- 
tually entered anyway and most of the 
older people would have retired or died. 
Typically, it is not so sure about the 
women. It refers to opinions by experts 
ranging from a million to 3 million™ 





®Schlotterbeck, Karl T. ‘‘Postwar Re-employment,” 
Brookings Institution, Pamphlet No. 54. 

1° Hagen, E. E., and Kirkpatrick, N. B. ‘The National 
Output at Full Employment in 1950,’ American Economic 
Review. September 1944. 

11 The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ study indicates that in 
April 1944 there were in the emergency labor force less 
than two million women in ages from 20 to 64, and that 
of these 400,000 were service wives. The large number 
of war marriages and the bumper crop of babies from 
1940 to 1944 is also regarded by some analysts as a prob- 
able deterrent to job-seeking. 
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.. «the possibility of eliminating 

many machinery operations 

through the use of the new types 
7 of accurate castings? 


iS . .. having someone go over all 
Kv turning machinery to make sure 
£ that the very best fitted tool 
oe steels or carbides are being used 


to achieve the maximum pro- 
duction? 


... the gains that may be made 
by rearranging your machinery 
and assembly facilities to get the 
most from your machines with 
the lowest handling cost and the 
greatest amount of control? 


. . . using some of the newer, 
cheaper dies on some of your 
short run parts that might be 
made from stampings? 


... the advisability of calling in 
a qualified product designer to 
make sure that in materials you 


have the best the present market 
has to offer? 


en 


. the gains that you might 
make by calling in a qualified 
production engineer who has 
had sufficient and varied experi- 
ences that enable him to deter- 
mine whether you have used the 
very best means at hand in the 
way of tools, special machines, 
and processes to get the lowest 
possible cost for your product? 





... the possibility that someone 
with a fresh viewpoint, qualified 
be to inspect your plant, could 
make sure that you are making 
maximum use of all the tools 
and manpower that you now 
have available? 


Po Better think it over! And if you wish 

: more information about us, we'll be 
glad to send you our new free book- 
let, “In The Competitive Battles 
Just Ahead.” 


LA SALLE DESIGNING CO. 


AL J CONN, Managing Director 
628 West Lake Street Chicago 6, Illinois 
1775 Broadway New York 19, N.Y. 
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as to the number of the total 6 million 
that will stay in the labor force if they 
can, and finally puts the figure at what 
it calls a middling 114 million, against 
which may be offset the “standard” 
1, million war casualties. 

Dr. Mosak likewise anticipates a sub-- 
stantial residue from the extra workers. 
He expects 2.3 of the present 6.7 million 
extra war workers to remain in the post- 
war labor force. (This analysis was 
based on the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics’ study of wartime extras.) Included 
in the 2.3 million are the additional 
youths drawn into “jobs” by the Army 
and Navy over the number that would 
otherwise be seeking them. 

Mr. Arno Johnson’’ has the second 
highest labor force in the list—62 mil- 
lion. This is merely because his inter- 
pretation’® of the vague and contradic- 
tory clues we have as to the post-war 
intentions of special war workers is that 
as many as 3 million may desire to keep 
on working. No special deduction was 
made for war casualties, although in 
the absence of specific comment a still 
further '4 million draft on present war 
workers might be imagined for their 
replacement. 


“Seeking Work” Group 


One element in labor force estimates 
which should not be passed by without 
mention, is the group who come under 
the head of “seeking work”—the labor 
float, the number of unemployed dur- 
ing a general state of full employment. 
The figure does not affect this total 
labor force estimate as much as it affects 
the number of jobs required to obtain 
full employment. The experts scatter 
rather evenly in the range of 144 to 
3 million, with the exception of the 
Fortune™ estimate of 4 million. 

In conversations with the author, Dr. 
J. K. Galbraith of the Board of Editors 
of Fortune holds to the opinion that 
the 4 million unemployment figure as- 
sumed in their analysis of January 1944 
for the year 1947 would still hold for 
1950. This figure is higher than almost 
any of the other estimates. It was based 
originally although only in part upon a 
belief that the migration of large 
numbers of war workers to war plants 
in different parts of the country would 
not quickly be modified to correspond 
with new regional patterns of produc- 
tion and job openings in the post-war 
period. This disinclination to retrace 
steps or undertake new migration is 
now assumed to persist through 1950. 





12 Johnson, Arno H. ‘“‘Fifty-Seven Million Jobs,’’ address 
before the Sales Executive Club of New York, February 
6, 1945. 

13 As suggested in conversation with the author. 

14 “Transition to Peace,’’ Fortune, January 1944. 
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20,666 PRESIDENTS 


There are 20,666 company presidents 
reached by Dun’s Review each month, 
distributed as follows: 








Total 

Mameiectitlte o 5 ..c5s550sa000 12,711 

5 i. Sere 4,987 
Transportation, Communica- 

tion, Utilities, Retail, etc... ... 1,606 

Financial, Banking, Insurance.. _ 1,362 

TOGA, cir cterrh hia ona 20,666 


In addition, within an average total edi- 
tion of 56,151, there are 6,603 Owners, 
Partners, and Chairmen; 2,320 Vice- 
Presidents; 2,375 Treasurers; 2,937 Sec- 
retaries; etc., distributed approximately 
as above. 


These executives are associated with 
28,790 manufacturers; 12,397 whole- 
salers; 6,191 transportation, communica- 
tion, utility and retail establishments, etc.; 
4,213 banking, financial and insurance 
companies. 
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Many workers have become acclimated 
to their new homes, climates, environ- 
ments, or society, and may cling to 
them even at the cost of prolonged dis- 
location. In addition, of course, the 
Fortune editors took cognizance of an 
irreducible labor float or frictional un- 
employment present in all of the other 
estimates. 


Effect of Military Training 


Finally, although it is generally re- 
garded that there will be a substantial 
military establishment after the war, 
this is by no means a source of net 
increase to the labor force. Most of the 
men are in the age groups which are 
almost entirely in the labor force any- 
way. Like the labor float, its signifi- 
cance is chiefly in that it directly affects 
the number in the labor force left to 
be taken care of by the civilian econ- 
omy. The actual estimates range from 
2 to 3 million in the armed forces in 
1950. 

Universal military training after the 
war would of course have the effect of 
increasing the number of people for 
whom “jobs” would be provided as 
well as provide the “jobs” themselves. 
Many of the new soldiers would al- 
ready have been working and should 
not be counted twice in any post-war 
labor force. Probably a small number, 
however, will be taken from school, and 
so, in estimates of the number of civil- 
ian jobs needed, must be added to the 
total “labor force” before the “armed 
forces” are deducted. 

A reverse difficulty occurs with re- 
spect to the probable size of our Armed 
Forces after the war. As will be noted 
from the master table, estimates range 
from 2 to 3 million. That discrepancy 
in itself makes a small but still appreci- 
able difference in the number of civilian 
jobs that must be provided. And it is 
not fair to hold this discrepancy against 
the estimators. They are not really 
trying to crowd out the Commander-in- 
Chief, whatever the merits of a new ap- 
proach. But they have to assume some 
figure for the military in order to get 
on with their major calculations. The 
outside difference in the end is the dif- 
ference between the output of about 
Y, million men in private employment 
and their much less tangible contribu- 
tion as soldiers. 

Mr. Livingston’s method of analysis 
precluded the necessity of deducting the 
1950 military contingent to arrive at a 
civilian labor force. When he esti- 
mated increasing productivity per 
worker he did so on the basis of the 
country’s record in this respect from 
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1929 to 1941. By 1941 the Army and 
Navy had already begun to grow, and 
Mr. Livingston observed that the rate 
of that growth from 1929 to 1941 if ex- 
tended to 1950 would come out at just 
about the size of the military establish- 
ment expected in the latter year. Thus 
his original proportions between mili- 
tary and civilian output would be still 
valid without the necessity of comput- 
ing per capita outputs for each. 

The Fortune analysis, while carrying 
only into 1946 and 1947, paralleled Liv- 
ingston’s general reasoning to a large 


bo * t - 
,  — Protection 
extent, so the same labor force of 60 a 
million plus by 1950 has been imputed rs - 
to this analysis with Fortune’s consent, for these Cd | CG a ! 0 i & a 











in this discussion. In estimating the 
civilian labor force Fortune deducted 
an assumed 3'4 million for their 1946 
Army and Navy. To arrive at the total 
used in the comparison of Gross Na- 
tional Product estimates (Dun’s Re- 
view, May 1945, see especially table 1), 
we have arbitrarily reduced this figure 
to a possible 1950 level of 2!4 million, 
and added back a figure for the cost 
of their maintenance—which, after the | 
fashion of these estimates in treating 
; Government employees, is thereupon 
assumed to be the ‘‘value’’ of their 

















jection and forecast by Dr. Joseph 
Mayer (“Postwar National Income— 
Its Probable Magnitude”) took for its 
labor force the results of the previous 


output. 
The Brookings Institution joint pro- 
] 
y 
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‘ Brookings study by Karl T. Schlotter- 

) beck (“Postwar Re-employment—the 

e Magnitude of the Problem”). For 1947 

d the total thus adopted and used by Dr. 

: Mayer was 59 million. Dr. Mayer has 

‘ authorized the writer to add a possible TRANSFORMERS 

: 600,000*° a year for the three years nec- 

i essary to extend his calculations to 

: i ng a labor force of 60.8 mil- THE industrial equipments illustrated above are typical 

1 Hon, The Armed Forces in 1947 were of many that are protected from serious fires by “Auto- 
put at between 1.5 and 2 million, and ‘c”? FIRE-FOG § 

' we have used 2 million to bring this mate r yee 

: speculative item in line with assump- Electrical blazes and fires originating in oil storage 

tions in some of the other estimates. and open tanks of flammable liquids are rapidly extin- 

; Ps ei ais ise cA Seaey ake the guished by properly designed “Automatic” FIRE-FOG 
Se ee ee eee ee Systems which are engineered for the effective use of 


than the Armies and Navies of most of 
cur other analysts. They are to have 
at least 3 million men, probably more, 
because of the probability of universal % 3% , 
military training. } 
Meanwhile, in the May 5, 1945, 
Saturday Evening Post, Mr. Forrest 


Davis has provided an interesting di- 
aa version. He writes fascinatingly of a “AUTOMATIC” SPRINKLER CORP ORATION OF AMERICA 


rather exclusive universe of figures on YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO OFFICES IN 36 CITIES 


es 


water as an extinguishing agent. 


S'S. Ge ¢ 


*° Subsequent revision by the Census B 
POM ureau set labor s . . 
accretion toward the end of the decade at only a little “Automatic” manufactures and installs a complete line of fire pro- 
a we 500,000 annually, but a correction of that amount tection devices and systems for all types of fire hazards. Listed by 
+ affect the present adjustment but slightly. Underwriters’ Laboratories, approved by Factory Mutual Laboratories, 
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our potential labor force upon, which 
he has chanced. Davis quotes with 
evident approval the analysis and esti- 
mates of Dr. John Lee Coulter of the 
Committee of Americans, Inc. Dr. 
Coulter is presented by Davis as “a 
former member of the Tariff Com- 
mission, an agricultural authority, and 
an economist who takes a ‘human 
sense’ views of things.” In determin- 
ing the expected labor force a year or 
two from now, we are informed by 
Mr. Davis that “that field has been 
fairly pre-empted” by Coulter. 

With estimates for total labor force 
of 55 million and for civilian employ- 
ment of 50 million Dr. Coulter arrives 
at the lowest of all the estimates in the 
field. He is of the opinion that a labor 
force of 60 million is an “almost im- 
possible goal of employment oppor- 
tunities.” Some of the difference is un- 
real since Dr. Coulter compares his 
estimates for 1945 with those of other 
investigations for later years when the 
population would have increased. 

Coulter’s analysis is largely based on 
a different definition of labor force than 
is used by the Bureau of the Census, 
and on a novel view of the future labor 
force propensities of the very young 
and the very old. Virtually all seasonal 
workers, especially agricultural work- 
ers entering the labor force in June, 
July, and August should be eliminated 
from labor force measurement in the 
opinion of Coulter. By so doing 
Coulter seems to deny the validity of 
an “average” for the year as a statisti- 
cal device of measurement. As for 
the young and old, Coulter is of the 
opinion that the continuation of past 
trends and “policies” will result in the 
withdrawal from the labor force of 
most youths from 14 to 17 years of age, 
and most older men and women of 65 
yearsand up. The elimination of these 
groups results in a figure which Coulter 
calls the “real regular national labor 
force.” He regards a labor float figure 
of 2 million, and a military require- 
ment of 2 million as reasonable. 


THERE CAN be no certain decimal 
points for uncertainties and imponder- 
ables involved in discussing the require- 
ments for full employment in 1950. 
There are people who fear that America 
will underestimate the seriousness of 
its postwar responsibilities, and who 
for that reason may tend to resolve all 
reasonable doubtson the upside. There 
are other people who fear that by blow- 
ing up the national job to the limits of 
mathematical decency the country will 
be made to strain for a rate of growth 
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that is not needed and cannot be 
achieved. A supplementary fear may 
be that business will subsequently have 
to take a serious rap for even an illu- 
sion of failure. 

Perhaps the surprising thing is that, 
after all these factors have been weighed 
and considered, the labor force esti- 
mates vary only from 58.3 to ‘62.8 mil- 
lions, and that the estimates for full 
employment call for civilian employ- 
ment ranging only from 53.3 to 58.8 
millions. On the basis of the earlier 
figures given, the 1940 labor force was 
54.6 million persons, and the civilian 
employment was about 47 millions. 
The postwar problems of employment 
cannot be stated more briefly. 





POST-WAR PLANS 


(Continued from page 15) 


turers of chemicals, automobiles, air- 
craft, ships, electrical machinery, and 
rubber products. The only notable ex- 
ception to this generalization is found 
in the textile field where more manu- 
facturers of textile mill products plan 


changes than do makers of apparel and | 
other finished textile products. In the | 





metal field more machinery manufac- | 


turers plan changes than do iron and 
steel producers; and more furniture 
manufacturers and makers of finished 
lumber products than producers of 
lumber and timber basic products. 

When the responses are tabulated by 
1egions which correspond roughly to 
the twelve Federal Reserve districts, it 
is found that except for new products 
or new lines expected to be introduced, 
the variation from region to region is 
comparatively small. 

The Kansas City and Minneapolis 
regions are exceptions, the proportion 
of manufacturers planning changes in 
these areas being substantially above 
the average. The fact that neither of 
these regions is normally considered as 
industrial suggests that the high per- 
centages of concerns planning to make 
changes may result from the number 
of war plants built in these regions in 
the last two or three years for which 
new uses will need to be found when 
peace returns. 

In the Richmond region, on the other 
hand, the proportion of manufacturers 
planning changes is well below that of 
other areas. This may reflect the fact 
that the Richmond area (which includes 
Virginia, most of North Carolina, and 
@ large part of Maryland) contains a 
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Pitney- Bowes PostAGE METER CO. 


| 








Phfft...phfft... phfft... phfft— 


What goeson hereanyway? Merely amodern 
miss mailing business letters the modern way! 
With a Postage Meter, which prints a stamp, 
postmark, and your own advertisement on the 
envelope, seals the flap... fast as phfft! Provides 
any kind of postage as needed. Protects postage 


from loss or misuse. Does its own accounting. 
Quick and convenient, whether you mail a lot 
or a little. Metered mail moves faster in the 
postoffice, too; needs no facing, cancelling or 
postmarking . .. Tens of thousands are speeding 
business mail everywhere . . . Pitney-Bowes 
made the first, and the most Postage Meters 
bwp (before war production)... Will make the 
most, and the best, postwar. Maybe you'd like 
an illustrated booklet meanwhile? Just write... 


1585 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 
In Canada: Canadian Postage Meters, Ltd. 
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SOUT Hi 


AFRICA CALLIN G 


PREPARE FOR POST WAR PERIOD! 


THE UNDERMENTIONED TRADE REPRESENTATIVES AND TRADERS IN SOUTH AFRICA ARE| 
INTERESTED IN DISTRIBUTING YOUR PRODUCTS 


P. O. address box number indicated by (B xxx) - - — (This is a paid advertisement) 


CAPE TOWN, S. A. 

AFRICAN SHIPPING (Est. 1903). Shipping, customs, insur- 
ance, finance brokers, bonded warehouse proprietors. ‘Cables 
everywhere “AFRICSHIP.” Johannesburg (B 3634); Port 
Elizabeth (B 232); Cape Town (B 3046); East London 
(B 4); Durban (B 19); Lourenco Marques (B 711); London, 
London House, New London St., London E. C. 3 

AFRIMERIC DISTRIBUTORS PTY. LT D., 133 Longmarket 
St. Manufacturers’ Representatives. Textiles, softs, fancy 
gees, hardware. Branches throughout Union. Also Belgian 

ngo, Portuguese East Africa and Rhodesias. 

we . GOODWIN CAPE PTY.,LTD. (B 1446). Customs Clearing and 


5. WS AGe Agents. 
WwW. JAG ER & CO. PTY. LTD., 54-62 St. Georges St. General merchan- 


sibier KAHN, 55 Hout St., also Johannesburg, Durban and 
Port Elizabeth. Soft goods, ‘leather, all factory requirements. 
MANUFACTURERS DIRECT SUPPLIES. (B_2470). Household hard- 
ware, crockery, glassware, cutlery, brushware, dinnerware, electrical ware, 
SAM NEW LTD., 30 Burg St.’ Hardware, sanitary ware, tools, elec- 
trical roe pede hold goods. 
L. F. RAE & SON (B 442). MANUFACTURERS’ REPS. 
FOODS, GEN. HARDWARE, TOOLS, CHEMICALS. 
L. RAPHAELY & SON (B 447), Branches throughout South 
Africa. Textiles, foodstuffs and all industrial requirements. 
ROWLAND CHUTE & CO. LTD. (B 693). Plastics, chemicals, glass 
crockery, enamel, aluminum ware, builders’ hardware, raw materials. 
SATCO PTY. LTD., 40 Loop St. Manufacturers’ Representatives. Branches 
throughout South Africa and Rhodesia. All types of merchandis 
8S. SLOVIN PTY. LTD. (Late SONVIL PTY. LTD) (B 2396). Ladies’ 
and men’s hosiery and underwear. 
J. SOLOMON & SON (B 675). Hardware, soft goods, roughs, machinery, 
groceries. Branches through S. Africa and Rhodesia. 
WM. SPILHAUS & CO. LTD: (B 113). Machinery, household appliances, 
radios, silversware. 
STUTTAFORD & CO. LTD., Adderley St. General merchandise. 


STYLEWEAR DISTRIBUTORS PTY. LTD., 40 Loop St. 
Branches S. A., Rhodesia. Ladies’ frocks, coats, costumes, 
underwear, children’s wear, stockings, corsetry, gloves. 

TRU PRODUCTS PTY. LTD. (B 1285). South Africa, South 
West Africa, Rhodesia. High class ladies’, men’s hosiery, 
gloves, corsetry, lingerie, cosmetics, rayon, cotton piece goods, 
knit, sports, infants’ wear, haberdashery. Buying office, 
Herbst Bros., 92 Warren St., N. Y. Buy for own account; act 
as Manufacturers’ Reps. 

UNITED AGENCIES (B 1568). All machinery and general requirements 
for manufacture of bread, biscuits, crackers, pretzels. 

DURBAN, S. A. 

M. BEIT & CO. (B 2190). Also Johannesburg, Cape Town. Cosmetics, 
fancy goods, haberdashery, soft furnishings, textiles, hardware, elec- 
trical fittings, leather goods, toys, ete. 


HAROLD J. DRINN (B 560). Domestic and commercial appliances, 
switch gear and electrical motors. Cables, conduit and accessories. 
HAVELOCK EMSLIE & CO. (B 2606). Textiles, cosmetics, canned food- 

stuffs, hardware, crockery and motor accessories. 

HAWKINS, F. C., & SONS (B 339) Bracket clocks, metal watch bands, 
fia pjacks, brush sets, imitation jewelry. Plastics, alarm clocks. 
INDEPENDENT RETAILERS’ ALLIANCE LTD. (B 321). Canned and 

ae foods, household hardware. 
A. D. KIMBER & CO. PTY. LTD. (B 2303). Tel. address: Kimberco. 


Scales, weighing machines, electrical goods, lamps, paper, stationery, 
kitchen, bathroom furniture, fittings, bookkeeping machines, bacon 
slicers, bread cutters 

0. F. LUBKE PTY. LTD., 
and cooking equipment. 

A. S. MATHER (B 2499). Haberdashery, piece goods, builders’ 
and general hardware, canned foodstuffs. 

E. bsdet | saguamea McKEOWN (B 1436). Food products and general mer- 
chandise. 

J. M. MOIR (B 849). 
fuel ups nt. 

BE. S. MOWAT & SONS, 51 Milne St. Johan. and Pt. Eliz. Mechanical 
and electrical machinery, industrials, bakery, machinery, equipment. 
A. A. SAVAGE, 478 West St. Electrical domestic appliances. Motors and 

wiring equipment. 
STEWART & CO. (B 773). 


eneral. 
2 JOHANNESBURG, S. A. 

ASSOCIATED PROPRIETARY AGENCIES LTD. (B 4247). 
distributing agents for toilet preparations. 

AUTOMOBILE ELECTRIC SUPPLY LTD. (B 2964). Storage batteries, 
automobile and aireraft accessories and replacement parts. 

BARRY COLNE & CO. LTD. (B 4130). Machinery and engi- 
neering supplies. Foundry equipment and supplies. Wood- 
working machinery and accessories. Mill supplies. 

HARRY L. BEILES PTY. LTD. HOLLANDIA HOUSE, President St. 
Tooth brushes, hair brushes, imitation jewelry and novelties. 

HERBERT FE. BOWEN-FRIENDLY ADVERTISING PTY. LTD. (B 3102). 
Exclusive sales South and Central Africa. Advertising specialties. 

H. CANARD & CO. (B 8685). Also C. T. Reps. for S. A. Fancy goods, 
toys, haberdashery, toilet sundries, jewelry, glassware. 


Electrical supplies, heating 


~~? 


15 Hooper Lane. 


Asphalt, electrical appliances, ignition and Diesel 


Dairy and ice cream plant. Kraft liner and 


Indent and 


LENSVELT & CO. PTY. LTD. (B 2651). 


CARST & WALKER PTY. LTD. (B 5500). 


dustria] chemicals, steel products, textiles, food. 
si =a AGENCIES. (B 1711). Produce, industrial raw materials, 
mber 


B. P. DAVIS, LTD. (B 3371). Representing Bauer & Black, 
Cheesebrough Manufacturing Co., American Chicle Co., ete. 
Members Johannesburg C. of C., A. M. 


DOMESTIC & FOREIGN TRADE PTY. LTD. (102 Mooi St.) Foodstuffs, 
groceries and delicacies. 


DRUGS & TOILETS PTY. LTD. (B 2801). 
prietary medicines, toilet, druggists’ sundries; 
throughout Union and Rhodesia. (Spot cash in N. 

D. DRURY & CO. PTY. LTD. (B 3929). 
tools and engineering workshops equipment generally. 

FILLERYS PTY. LTD. (B 6560). General sales agents, 14 
branches covering South Africa, Southwest Africa, Rhodesia, 
Belgian Congo, Portuguese East Africa. 

FRANK & HIRSCH. (B 1803). Manufacturers’ Reps. Cape | 
Town, Durban, Bulawayo, Port Elizabeth. C. of C., A. M. R. A. | 
Textiles, every description, hardware, kitchenware, fancy | 
goods, toys, building requisites, plastics. 

FRENCH DISTRIBUTING CO. S. A. PTY. LTD. (B 6681), 
General Sales Agents and Importers. Pharmaceuticals, in- 
dustrial chemicals, raw materials, toilet sundries, etc. 

FURNITURE ENTERPRISES PTY. LTD., 156 Anderson St. Furnishing 
fabrics and materials. Linoleum squares and other furnishing lines. 


HARRIS & JONES PTY. LTD. (B 3297). Transvaal Agents L. C. Smith 
and Corona gic ng Interested in agencies for office machines, 


a eit and sup police 
HIL MURRAY PTY. LTD. (B 3070). 
and cosmetics, grocery and household requisites. 


sional products. a. 
E. HOLDMANN & VIDAL. (B 6111). Branches all principal 
towns in the Union and Rhodesia. Cotton piece goods and all 
other textiles, fancy goods, hardware, glassware, bazaar goods. 
HOLLYWOOD DISTRIBU TORS PTY. LTD. (B 2597). Woolen, cotton 
and rayon piece goods, hosiery and underwear. 
HOLTUNG, vAN MAASDYK PTY. LTD. (B 6511). Shop and office equip- 
ment, electrical goods. Industrial department associate offices Cape 


Town and Durban. 

HUBERT DAVIES & CO. (B 1386). Throughout Union, Rho- 
desia. Mechanical, electrical, civil engineering. 

P. W. JENNINGS PTY. LTD. (B 3543). Also C. T. (B 198). 
Want direct factory rep. Branded textiles, women’s under- 
wear, hosiery, sportswear; fabrics for domestic factories, ic, 
neckwear, clothing, underwear, swimsuits; plastic household 
utilities and fittings. Marketing branded lines, controlled dis- 
tribution our specialty. Members A. M. R. A. 

B. OWEN JONES LTD. (B 2933). Chemicals: heavy industrial, 
pharmaceutical, laboratory reagents; general laboratory sup- 
plies; optical, scientific, control, medical and surgical instru- 
ments; steel works and foundry supplies. 

KEENE & CO. (B 2883). Also at Cape Town and Durban. 
MANUFACTURERS’ REPRESENTATIVES, all types of 
merchandise. Will be pleased to receive inquiries from Ameri- 
can and Canadian manufacturers interested in export to South 


Africa and desirous of Union-wide representation. 
A. _ LAW & SON (B 5850). Hosiery, towels, ladies’ footwear, men’s and 
omen’s underwear, glassware and kitchenware. 
LENNON LIMITED (B 928). Wholesale manufacturing and retail’ 
chemists and druggists. (Est. 1850). 
Cape Town, Durban, 


Port Elizabeth, East London, Kimberley, Bloemfontein, Pre- 
toria, Windhoek, Bulawayo and Salisbury. Indent, distrib- 
uting agents; stockists ; sales, marketing specialists pr0- 


prietary, pharmaceutical, chemist, grocery, stationery. 

VIVIAN A. LEON (B 7136). Small tools, hardware, enamelware, kitchel- 
ware, crockery, glassware, smokers’ requisites, fountain pens and kin- 
dred lines. 


Proprietary medicines, toilets 
Ethical and profes. 


C. T., Durban. ra 


Patent and pro- | 
branches | 
Y.) 


Machine tools, small 





R. MARCUARD PTY. LTD. (B 8858). Imports, exports Africa, 
Middle East: raw materials, hardware, industrial chemicals, 


steel, plastics, paper products, soft goods, foods. 
K. R. MENTZ (B 6389). Men's wear, foodstuffs, rayon and cotton pie 
goods, textiles, furnishing fabrics, etc. 


NEWTON’S AGENCIES PTY. LTD. (B 4616). Clothing, all 
kinds; textiles, headwear, domestic glassware, enamelwatt, 
handbags, fancy goods, cosmetics, food products, industrial | 
chemicals, paper products. 

H. POLLIACK & CO. LTD., INCORPORATING MACKAY) 
BROS. LTD., MACKAY BROS. & McMAHON LTD. Capt 

CONTINUED IN FIRST COLUMN ON NEXT PAGE? | 
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SOUTH AFRICA CALLING 
(continued from preceding page) 
JOHANNESBURG, S. A. (continued) 
Town, Durban, Port Elizabeth, Pre- 
toria; musical, electrical goods. 
PROTEA DISTRIBUTORS PTY. LTD. 
(B 7793). Surgical, medical, hospital; 
pharmaceuticals, cosmetics, photogra- 
phic supplies and equipment. 


L. RAPHAELY & SON (B 476). Textiles, 
foodstuffs, ete. 


/RAYMOND & MARSHALL PTY. LTD. 
(B 7447). (Est. 1929). Cape Town, 
Durban; S. & N. Rhodesia, Belgian 
Congo. Textiles: cotton, rayon, silk; 
men’s, ladies’, juvenile underwear, 

| outerwear, hosiery, household linens, 
furnishings, linoleums, oilcloths. 

RAYMONT & BROWN PTY. LTD. (B 7524). 


Textiles, essences, split oak staves, chemi- 
cals, yarns and manufacturing supplies 


E. I. ROGOFF PTY. LTD. (B 7296). 
Timber, veneer, plywood, hardware, 
cotton, silk and woolen piece goods, 
upholstering materials, glassware, 
fancy goods, builders’ and household 
hardware; adv. novelties. 

C. F. SHAW LTD. (B 4372). Factory 
reps., import, export agents, leading 
British, American, Canadian manu- 
facturers. Branches or reps. in every 
British or French Territory in Africa, 
India, Palestine, Middle East. 

SILVERS MOTOR SUPPLIES PTY. LTD. 


(B 5988). Automobile parts, accessories, 
garage equipment, tools and machine tools. 


SYDNEY SIPSER & CO. (B 6011). 
Ottawa House, President St. Cable: 
“Gownsipser.” Indent agent, distrib- 
utors ladies’ frocks, coats, sports and 
underwear, showroom goods, etc. 

SOUTH AFRICAN DRUGGISTS LTD. 
(B 5933). Wholesale chemists, manu- 
facturing druggists, opticians, photo- 
graphic dealers; fine, industrial, phar- 
maceutical chemicals. 

L. SUZMAN LTD. (B 2188). Cigars, 
cigarettes, tobaccos, pipes, etc. SUB- 
SIDIARY COMPANIES. Confection- 
ery, foods, toilet, stationery, fancy 
goods. Nine branches. 

TAYLOR & HORNE, 176 Jeppe St. 
sundries and toilet requisites. 

JOHN G. TRAIN & CO., 149 Commissioner 
St. Also Cape Town, Durban. Cotton and 
rayon textiles, yarns, hosiery, knitwear, 
fancy goods, foodstuffs, toys. 

VERRINDER LTD., ASSOCIATED 
WITH S. HARTOGS PTY. LTD. 
(B 6666). Also Cape Town, Durban, 
Port Elizabeth, East London, Bloem- 
fontein, Kimberley, Bulawayo, Salis- 
bury and N’dola. Proprietary medi- 
cines, beauty preparations and toilet 
requisites (manufacturing facilities 
available) , groceries and confectionery. 

WESTDENE PRODUCTS PTY. LTD. 
(B 2279). Branches Cape Town, Dur- 
ban, Bloemfontein, Port Elizabeth, Sal- 
isbury. 23 Essanby House, Jeppe St. 
Medical, surgical, hospital, toilet and 
fancy goods. 


_ PORT ELIZABETH, S. A. 

0. § BLENKINSOP LTD. (B 639). Shoe 
factories and tanneries supplies, clothing 

__ factories requirements, automotive articles. 

GILCHRIST’S ELECTRICAL STORES PTY. 
ee Main St. Electrical and radio equip- 

nt. 

HALLIS & CO. (B 148). Art dealers and 
picture frame manufacturers. Also fancy 
goods, pottery and artware generally. 

E. J. NARRAMORE, 100 Main St. Builders’ 
and domestic hardware, tools, ironmongery, 
Sporting goods. 


.... NORTHERN RHODESIA 

N’DOLA AGENCIES (B 128). N’dola. Hard- 
ware, enamelware. dresses, foundation 
goods, general merchandise. 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA 
AFRICAN COMMERCIAL CO. LTD. (B 1108). 
SALISBI RY, N. Rhodesia, Nyasaland. Pro- 
prietary medicines, toilet and beauty prepa- 
rations, groceries, confectionery, stationery, 
office equipment, textiles, etc. 





Dental 














large number of tobacco and textile 
manufacturers—lines in which the in- 
dustry tabulations show a relatively 
small proportion of producers planning 
changes. 

In the wholesaling field also, regional 
differences are comparatively small, ex- 
cept (1) in the Dallas district where the 
proportion of traders expecting to make 
changes is substantially larger than in 
the rest of the country, and (2) in the 
Cleveland district in which the propor- 
tion is consistently although slightly be- 
low the average. 

The progressive attitude of the 
wholesalers in the Dallas district | is 
doubtless a reflection of the rapid 
growth of that territory and the bright 
future believed to be in store for it. 
The reason for the lower standing of 
the Cleveland region is less clear. One 
possibility is that trade growth in that 
area may be expected to be retarded in 
the future by further decentralization 
of the automobile, automobile parts, 
rubber, and iron and steel industries 
which has been under way for a number 
of years. 

The differences between the responses 
of manufacturers and wholesalers in 
particular districts are more marked. 
For instance, in the whole Southern 





tier of States included in the-Richmond, | 


Atlanta, and Dallas regions, whole- | 
salers are much more disposed to make 


changes in their lines, customers, ter- 
ritories, and methods of distribution 
than are manufacturers. The reason 
may be the expectation of a rapid ex- 
pansion of the consumer market in this 
region as the economic opportunities 
of workers are improved through 
further inaustrialization and other 
factors. 

In the remaining regions, which in- 
clude the principal manufacturing 
areas of the United States, the propor- 
tion of manufacturers planning to alter 
their methods and products is much 
nearer that of wholesalers. It is in such 
industrial areas that one finds the keen- 
est competition, and as a corollary, the 
manufacturers with the strongest com- 
petitive instincts and the most aggres- 
sive and ambitious plans. 

On every question except that relat- 
ing to expansion of sales territories, in 
most regions the percentage of whole- 
salers expecting to alter their practices 
is larger than that of manufacturers. 
In the predominantly industrial regions 
of Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis, and 
San Francisco, and in the Minnesota 
and Kansas City regions as well, the 
proportion of manufacturers expecting 
to expand their coverage is larger than 
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ROBIN 


L N E 


FAST SERVICE 
THE UNITED 
SOUTH AND 


BETWEEN 
STATES AND 
EAST AFRICA 








——AMERICAN——. 
SOUTH AFRICAN 
————= LINE 


PIONEER AMERICAN FLAG 
* * * 


PASSENGER, FREIGHT 
MAIL 











To and From 


SOUTH AFRICA 
EAST AFRICA 


Loading Berth, Pier 18, 
New York Dock Co. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


N. Y. Tel. Court Square 
Whitehall Bidg. 
4-7460 Baltimore, Md. 





AMERICAN SOUTH AFRICAN LINE 


Tataeldslolas hake | 


26 BEAVER ST., NEW YORK 4, N. Y 





@ Are you ready to meet severe postwar 
competition? Our “New Products Service 
for Manufacturers” will enable you to ob- 
tain new products and processes without 
encountering the usual expense and diffi- 
culties. In addition to the many products 
now available, we have a steady flow 
coming in as the result of our long expe- 
rience and organized effort in this field. 


We study your facilities, experience and 
distribution set-up and submit only the 
items that deserve serious consideration. 
Our engineering background has proved 
invaluable to clients having difficulty 
deciding what type products they should 
seek. Here is a reasonable cost service 
that will begin to function immediately 
for your company. 


Time is valuable. Phone, wire or 
write for details of this service. 


New Products Division 


DESIGNERS FOR INDUSTRY, INC. 
2915 DETROIT AVENUE * DEPT.W 
CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


NYTHING 


Without 
Chance of 





Extra copies made quickly, 
easily, and in your own office 
by A-PE-CO speed up produc- 
tion and preserve originals. No 
proofreading needed — copies 
are made photographically. 
Makes permanent, legally ac- 
ceptable copies of letters, blue- 
prints, tracings, photos, pencil 
drawings, records — anything 
written, typed, drawn, photo- 
graphed or drawn. The low 
cost per copy assures savings 
for any size business. 


Copies up to 18” x 22” 


No skill or darkroom required 
— anyone can 

operate A-PE- 

CO easily on 

a table. Get 

the facts about 
A-PE-CO’s 

amazing sav- 

ings over copy- 

ing by hand, 
typewriter or 

outside sources. 
Demonstration 

in your office— 

no obligation. 

Write today for free folder. 


AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY 
EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
ICP MCC Siem Dept. A-65 Mac CRC MUe 


Photo-Copyer 
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the proportion of wholesalers who plan 
to do so. Apparently, producers in the 
industrial regions believe that they have 
already pretty fully covered present 
markets and, with capacity increased by 
the war, must seek other worlds to 
conquer. 

Altogether the picture presented by 
this survey is of a composite business 
management in which the spirit of en- 
terprise is very much alive: in which 
the search for increased volume, lower 
costs, and greater service to customers 
is continuous and widespread; in which 
the general attitude is that the field is 
still open to all and the opportunities 
almost without limit. 

From the economist’s point of view 
the prospect is an interesting one. 
Although it may seem to each indi- 
vidual business that the expansion of 
its lines, its sales territories, and its 
customer lists is entirely feasible, the 
total market for goods in the aggre- 
gate must be increased greatly if all 
the concerns which expect to grow 
substantially after the war can actually 
do so. It has, of course, been pointed 
out by various authorities that a very 
considerable increase in the total de- 
mand for goods must take place if we 
are to achieve anything like full em- 
ployment after the war. 

One of the most considered and rea- 
sonable attitudes was exhibited by an 
air transport concern which wrote in 
connection with the questionnaire “We 
have no plans for altering our basic 
product which is a first class air trans- 
portation service. However, we do 
expect to supplement this service and 
expand our market as quickly as operat- 
ing costs can be reduced to the point 
where substantially lower fares and 
cargo rates are economically possible.” 
This attitude takes account of the fact 
that markets themselves can be en- 
larged, without taking business away 
from competitors, by reducing costs 
(and prices) to the point where the 
products or services come within reach 
of buyers which previously could not 
afford them. 





THE BAROMETERS 


The revised Dun’s Review Regional 
Trade Barometers, including back figures, 
adjusted and unadjusted, together with 
additional information, are available in 
pamphlet form. The barometers, appear- 
ing in Dun’s REvIEw since 1936, measure 
consumer buying for 29 regions of the 
U.S. and for the country as a whole. They 
help sales executives to analyze sales, ad- 
just quotas, and to check sales volume 
with total consumer expenditures. 
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PROMPT ACTION 


on past due receivables is 
advisable under today’s con- 
ditions. If an account is 
slow, you should know why. 


The Personal Collection 
Service of the Mercantile 
Claims Division offers a 
rapid and effective means 
of following up past due 
items through strategically 
located offices throughout 
the country. 


Dun & BRADSTREET 
7-Point Progressive Collec- 
tion Service is geared to 
meet present requirements 
promptly, tactfully and with- 
out sacrifice of earned profits. 


Mercantile Claims Division 
DUN & BRADSTREET, INC. 
Established 1841 
Offices in principal cities 

















